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Mrs.  America 
looks  at  foods 

.  .  .  and  looks  hard! 

IN  no  other  country  are  the  eating  standards  so  high 
as  in  America.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such 
a  market  for  quality  foods. 

What  Mrs.  America  puts  on  the  family  table  must  pass 
close  scrutiny  in  her  kitchen.  Many  canned  foods  earn 
wider  favor  when  packed  in  Canco  C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  Their  uniform  good  appearance  when  opened 
is  a  definite  sales  asset.  This  applies  particularly  to 
Fall  packs  such  as 
corn,  lobster,  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp, 
clams,  crabmeat, 
chicken,  sea-food, 
tripe. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  »  BLACK  IRON  GALVANIZED  IRON  •  FIBRE 


(cmm) 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Ask  a  Canco  rep¬ 
resentative  to  tell 
you  how  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans  build  perma¬ 
nent  profits. 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


r 


T  INPLATEa 


Il/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Xnspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MELlNGRimra  C? 

CARDHT 

'  QniTTHh/Hl 

ELIN-  CARDIFF  0\/vLlll  WTAA  I  >1  fI  1  A  B  C.  STH  EDITION 


COOES  - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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IBHOUSE'  OF  ^teShb: 

“We  exce.1  Our  I/atels 

rvTDesi^n^  ^  aretKeHi>dvest«Staivdai 

y\rtisti^yIRerit  ^r  0on^ercial\&lue. 

Aik  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 
StecKer  LitKogreiphic  (2>.  ^ 
Roclvesten  N.^ 


SPLITS 


SKINS 


Did  you  read  the  article  on  this  in  a  recent 
issue  of  one  of  the  Canning  papers? 

The  MONITOR  has  two  ways  of  getting  them.  First,  over  a  MONITOR 
Recleaner  which  does  fine  work. 

Our  latest  model  of  Washer,  the  UNIVERSAL,  operates  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  but  it  surely  does  get  splits  and  skins.  Also,  stone  and  ordinary  refuse 
and  at  a  big  capacity. 

This  is  worth  your  investigation.  Get  busy  on  it.  It’s  the  smoothest  proposi¬ 
tion  yet  offered  to  the  Canners. 


SPBCIAL  AGKNTS 
A.  K.  Rollins  A  Co.  Ino.,  Ralto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Ino.,  72S  Harrison  St. 

San  Franelseo  Oal. 

Brown  Bosga  Ltd..  Hamilton,  OnL 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Laka  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formorlr  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Riant 
HUNTLKY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tlllsonburp,  CnL 
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ERMOLD 

IS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  EFFICIENCY 
:ilN  LABELING  MACHINES. 

ilTO  USE  AN  ERMOLD  IS  TO  KNOW 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  TROUBLE  FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS  AND  A  PERFECT  FINISH 
TO  YOUR  PACKAGES. 

CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE? 


Edward  Elrmold  Company 

World’ a  Largeat  Manafaaturara  of  QUALITY  Labaling  Machina* 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NEW  YORK  QTY. 

Canadian  Agents  Australia  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 

Freyseng  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  Dowsing  R.  J.  Lecomte, 

Montreal  &  Toronto  Sydney  11  Place  des  Vosges,  Paris 

Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden  -A.ntoa  Peterson  &  Henius,  Copenhagen 
Brazil — Sander  &  Deutschmann,  Rua  General  Camara,  201>Sub,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad  Anonima  “Fides",  Buenos  Aires 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  —  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  ~  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Off  to  the  Antarctic  with  Byrd 


iJlJAI^lTY  PBOBUCTS  IIV  COIVTIIVEIVTAI^  CAMS 


Among  the  precious  cargoes  of  the  Byrd 
.  Antarctic  Expedition,  Squibb  Products  play 
a  most  important  part.  For  the  best  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  are  none  too  good  for  this  hand  of 
hardy  scientists  and  crew  during  their  long 
sojourn  into  the  Antarctic  wastes. 


The  selection  of  Squibb  Products  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  their  unvarying  quality  and  to  the  care 
exercised  in  packaging.  Commander  Byrd  can  feel 
sure  that  Continental  Cans  will  give  that  protec¬ 
tion  against  deterioration  and  breakage,  so  neces¬ 
sary  on  this  expedition,  and  in  fact  everywhere. 


COATIAEATAI.  CAA  COBPAAY,  iNC. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 

BALTIMORE  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


SYRACUSE 

ROANOKE 

BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffiee,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  14.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 
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BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Blanketed — Oh!  boy!  isn’t  this  some  political 
campaign ! !  And  what  a  shock  a  lot  of  people  are 
bound  to  get  when  they  find  that  it  did  not  come 
out  as  they  were  led  to  believe  by  the  political  spell¬ 
binders  of  both  sides,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
both  sides  cannot  win,  and  both  sides  have  promised  a 
new  world  of  wondrous  beauty  or  a  world  devoid  of  all 
good,  conditioned  only  on  whether  or  not  they  win  or 
lose  the  election.  What  a  farce  the  whole  thing  is: 
these  claims,  whether  moderate  or  excessive,  and  their 
counter-claims;  this  huge  mass  of  “hokum”  which  the 
politicians  hand  to  the  public  and  expect  it  to  believe! 
That,  however,  is  the  one  hopeful  sign,  as  we  see  it,  in 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  is  that  the  people  have 
given  more  serious  thought  to  the  matter  this  time 
than  ever  before,  and  more  of  them  than  ever  are  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  election  and  will  vote.  We  have  enough 
faith  in  the  American  public  to  believe  that  “120,000,- 
000  Americans  can’t  be  wrong,”  and  that  when  they 
come  to  mark  their  ballots  all  the  smoke  and  fog  that 
have  been  thrown  around  the  questions  at  stake  in  this 
election  will  be  brushed  out  of  their  minds,  and  they 
will  see  straight,  act  like  real  Americans  and  vote  as 
they  should  vote. 

Shouted  at  from  the  air  through  the  radio ;  forced 
on  our  attention  by  the  daily  papers,  street  cars  and 
travel  generally  filled  with  the  discussions  of  politics, 
we  must  not  (and  we  should  not)  talk  politics — we  are 
blanketed,  as  it  were,  and  must  remain  silent.  But  it 
cannot  be  treason  to  express  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  fellow-Americans,  nor  to  say  that  “little  god  which 
has  always  set  up  above  and  kept  watch  over  the  life  of 
poor  Jack”  still  is  on  his  job  and  will  bring  the  country 
through  for  its  best  interest. 

One  little  lady  asked  the  writer  if,  when  she  came 
to  vote,  she  could  vote  for  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Smith,  “as  they  were  both  such  perfect  men,”  and  when 
asked  how  they  would  manage  the  Government,  or 
which  was  to  be  President  and  which  Vice-President, 
she  replied,  “Let  them  both  be  President,  one  serving 
one  month  and  the  other  the  next  month,  and  in  this 
way  we  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  wonderful  ability 
of  both.”  The  ladies,  God  bless  them ! 


SITTING  PRETTY -But  let  the  politicians  have 
their  regular  four-year  debauch,  and  let  them  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  people  are  devoid  of  sense  and  unable 
to  pick  out  the  very  palpable  flaws  in  their  arguments ; 
the  politicians  will  get  their  shock  when  the  election 
returns  come  in.  The  canning  industry  is  “sitting 
pretty”  right  now,  and  will  continue  to  so  sit  be  those 
returns  what  they  may.  It  is  today  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  industries  in  all  this  broad  land.  Consumer 
demand  is  almost  bound  to  clean  out  the  warehouses  of 
every  canner  in  the  business,  at  good  prices,  and  long 
before  new  goods  can  be  produced.  Come  what  will, 
the  people  must  eat,  and  there  are  not  enough  canned 
foods  to  supply  their  wants.  That  must  be  pleasant 
music  to  every  man  in  this  industry,  and  welcomed 
after  the  long  years  of  suffering  through  which  they 
have  gone,  with  little  or  no  profit.  The  canned  foods 
industry  is  sitting  pretty  and  the  outlook  is  most  hope¬ 
ful. 


The  STRONG-ARM  METHOD  -We  are  in  receipt 
of  the  following  from  the  Wooden  Box  Bureau,  a 
division  of  the  National  Association  of  Wooden 
Box  Manufacturers,  and  of  the  National  Lumber  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association : 

“Before  a  housewife  of  the  lumber-producing 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  buys  her  groce¬ 
ries  she  asks  the  local  merchant  if  the  goods  were 
received  by  him  in  a  wooden  box.  She  will  buy 
nothing  that  was  not  shipped  in  a  wooden  contain¬ 
er.  A  large  percentage  of  the  residents  there  are 
dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry,  she  tells  the 
grocer,  and  the  lumber  industry  in  turn  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  amount  of  lumber  sold  that  is  made 
into  boxes.  It  is  her  duty  and  her  business,  she 
insists,  to  promote  a  more  extensive  use  of  wooden 
boxes. 

The  men  in  the  lumber-producing  sections 
have  assumed  the  same  attitude.  And  now  the 
grocers  are  stamping  their  orders  for  supplies  with 
this  request:  Tn  order  to  insure  the  arival  of  this 
order  in  good  condition,  PLEASE  SHIP  IN  WOOD¬ 
EN  BOXES.’ 

This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by 
wooden  box  promotional  activities  of  the  Loyal 
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Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  logging  and  lumbering  employes,  in  order 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  lumber  industry  to  the  lumber- 
producing  sections.” 

Just  how  much  of  an  effect  this  can  have  upon  the 
use  of  the  wooden  box  instead  of  the  paper  container 
no  one  could  possibly  say.  But  suppose  every  canner 
and  every  worker  in  a  cannery,  and  everyone  connected 
with  this  industry,  insisted  upon  having  her  or  his  food 
from  the  can,  for  safety  sake,  what  a  difference  there 
would  be  in  the  demand  for  canned  foods.  This  would 
merely  mean  that  the  whole  industry  has  full  faith  in 


the  goods,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely  nat¬ 
ural.  But  is  it  true  ? 

We  can  understand  a  lack  of  faith  in  canned  foods 
among  the  workers  in  the  canneries,  among  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  produce  in  the  fields,  because  that  old  super¬ 
stition  about  the  goods  is  more  widespread  than  gener¬ 
ally  thought,  but  we  can  never  understand  the  man 
who  is  in  the  business  of  producing  canned  foods  for 
human  consumption  and  yet  has  any  doubt  about  their 
purity  and  wholesomeness,  as  to  the  process  itself.  And 
yet  there  are  such  canners,  and  we  have  had  them  say 
so  plainly  to  us.  To  such  men  we  recommend  the  action 
of  the  lumbermen. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Chains  Win  Important  Victory  as  North  Carolina  Surpreme  Court  Declares  Chain  Store 
Tax  Law  Unconstitutional — Jones  Sets  Forth  Chain  Claims  to  Economies  and 
Points  Out  How  Chain  System  Lowers  Cost  of  Living  For  Consumers 
of  Country — Chain  Grocers  Scrap  Old  Association  and  Form 
New  One  Taking  in  Chain  Organizations  in  All 
Lines — Kroger  Obtains  Options  on 
New  Chains. 


Unconstitutional -An  important  development  in  the 
anti-chain  store  legislative  movement  was  the  action  of 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  last  week  in  declaring 
unconstitutional  the  chain  store  law  passed  last  year  by  the 
legislature  of  that  State. 

Commenting  on  the  court’s  decision,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  leading  chain  store  groups  said:  “I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  courts  have  sustained  the  chain  stores  in  their  rights 
to  a  fair  and  square  deal  in  their  efforts  to  give  the  buying 
community  the  best  merchandise  at  the  lowest  price  consistent 
with  quality  and  direct  service.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  sweeping 
decision  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Allegany  County, 
Maryland.  That  was  the  first  test  on  efforts  to  enact  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation  against  the  chain  stores. 

“In  my  opinion  that  decision  sets  forth  the  chain  store  in 
its  true  light.  It  said  in  part:  “Looking  at  the  community  as  a 
whole,  with  general  knowledge  of  which  the  court  takes  judicial 
recognition,  the  chain  stores,  by  purchasing  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  the  producer  and  eliminating  the  profits  and 
expenses  of  the  wholesaler,  jobber  and  broker,  and  the  cost  of 
delivery,  and  selling  for  cash,  thereby  escaping  the  usual  losses 
resulting  from  sales  on  credit,  are  more  likely  to  give  to  the 
farmer,  truckman  and  consumer  part  of  the  middleman’s  profit, 
and  so  to  become  a  blessing  to  society  and  the  public  generally. 
Indeed,  the  very  elements  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the 
defendants  as  a  justification  for  this  extra  license  fee  are  the 
very  elements  that  would  seem  to  justify  the  development  of 
the  chain  store.” 

The  Maryland  case  referred  to  developed  from  legislation 
imposing  on  each  store  operating  by  a  chain  a  special  license 
fee.  It  was  fought  by  the  chain  store  organizations  with 
success.  In  its  decision,  the  Maryland  court  pointed  out  that  in 
30  years  chain  units  had  displaced  dry  goods  and  notion  stores 
to  a  great  extent,  without  the  creation  of  any  monopoly. 

Jones  on  Chain  Store  Efficiency — A.  C.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Piggly  Wiggly  Western  Sales  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles,  in  a  recent  talk  defending  the  chain  industry 
from  some  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  said: 
“As  chain  stores  base  their  prices  on  what  they  consider  a 
normal  and  fair  margin  above  overhead  and  expense,  chain 
stores  find  it  highly  advantageous  to  utilize  their  economic  op¬ 
eration  in  the  reduction  of  retail  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
certain  that  chain  stores  have  not  been  accused  of  offering  the 
consumer  retail  prices  that  were  too  high.  The  cry  of  the 
opposition  is  that  our  prices  to  the  consumer  are  so  low  that  they 
cannot  profitably  compete.  If  the  chain  store  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  operation  to  the  point  that  its  efficiency  com¬ 
mands  quantity  buying  considerations  and  advertising  and  mer¬ 


chandising  allowances,  and  then  passes  those  economies  on  to 
the  public,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  industry  should  be  cen¬ 
sured.  It  simply  means  that  the  chain  store  has  proven  a  less 
costly  retail  agency,  and  for  this  reason  manufacturers  and 
others  are  willing  to  pass  to  the  chain  store  such  costs  as  were 
formerly  paid  out  by  them  to  the  various  agencies  under  .the 
old  form  of  distribution. 

“The  chain  has  shortened  the  route  to  the  consumer,  and 
in  so  doing  has  created  a  condition  which  makes  "it  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  interested  in  reaching  a  market 
to  employ  certain  agencies  formerly  used.  If  the  chain  store 
has  proven  that  those  agencies  are  no  longer  necessary,  it  must 
follow  that  the  cost  of  the  services  formerly  rendered  by  those 
agencies  has  been  eliminated  through  the  superior  methods  of 
distribution  introduced  by  chain  store  systems. 

“It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  chain  saves  the  public 
about  12  cents  on  the  dollar,  taking  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  28  of  the  most  thickly  populated  centers  of 
the  United  States,  chain  stores  are  credited  with  better  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  gprocery  volume  reaching  the  consumer  through 
accredited  grocery  outlets,  saving  50  per  cent  of  the  people 
12  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  constitutes  a  6  per  cent  saving  on 
100  per  cent  of  the  public’s  grocery  bill.  The  food  bill  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  average  income,  and  according  to  figures 
recently  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  11  key  cities,  the  major  part  of  the  food  bill  is  gro¬ 
ceries,  in  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  the  chain’s 
efficient  operation  is  saving  the  public  6  per  cent  on  its  total 
grocery  purchases  and  the  grocery  bill  is  25  per  cent  of  the 
average  income,  we  arrive  at  a  saving  of  per  cent  on  the 
total  national  income.  The  national  income  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $30,000,000,000.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  of  thirty  billion 
would  be  $450,000,000.  This  result  coincides  with  other  figures 
which  give  the  United  States  grocery  volume  retailed  through 
grocery  outlets  as  $8,000,000,000,  six  per  cent  of  which  figures 
$480,000,000.  To  be  conservative  let  us  discount  that  20  per 
cent,  leaving  $400,000,000,  providing  a  saving  of  $4  per  year 
for  every  person  in  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  only  half 
of  the  people  deal  with  chains  they  are  saving  $8  ner  year 
per  person. 

“Going  from  the  national  viewpoint  to  a  strictly  local  situa¬ 
tion,  I  will  outline  the  result  of  five  weeks’  survey  by  an  account¬ 
ant  who  visited  a  number  of  independent  grocers  and  actually 
purchased  in  each  store  15  articles,  keeping  a  record  of  the  price 
paid  on  a  bill  signed  by  the  merchant  himself.  As  a  result  of 
those  five  weeks’  survey  we  find  that  average  chain  store  prices 
are  14.2  per  cent  lower  than  the  independent  pries  on  the  same 
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Jlnnouming  a  Merger  of 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.Co. 

San  Jose,  California 
and 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

San  Jose,  California' — Lansing,  Michigan 

The  largest  and  best  known  manufacturers  of 
canning  machinery  and  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  spraying  outfits,  fruit  washers, 
turbine  pumps,  and  other  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  have  joined  hands. 

The  companies  above  named  have  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  “John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.”  The 
combined  organization  will  result  in  economies 
and  advantages  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
companies  but  the  industries  they  serve. 

The  Lansing  factory  will  be  equipped  to  manufacture  the 
entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  as  well  as  the  products  now 
made,  thus  bringing  to  eastern  and  middle  west  canneries  the 
advantages  of  close  factory  contact  already  enjoyed  by  can¬ 
neries  in  the  west. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Anderson-Barngrover  manage¬ 
ment,  policies,  or  representatives.  The  original  executives  of 
the  company  will  continue  to  direct  the  policies  of  the  can¬ 
ning  division  of  the  consolidated  organization.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  simply  means  new  advantages  in  operation  and  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  for  giving  good  service. 

Watch  for  information  on  new  improvements  m  the  Anderson-Barngrover  line  for  1929 

Anderson-Barngrover  Meg.  Co. 

[Canning  Machinery  Division  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg,  Co.] 

San  Jose,  California  Lansing,  Michigan  I 

Third  and  Dillon  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  I 

644  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  I 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  CANNING  PEACH  SITUATION 


Note — There  is  possibly  no  branch  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  the  growers  work  as  closely  with  the 
canners  as  the  peach  growers  of  California  and  yet 
look  at  the  result  this  season,  as  set  forth  in  a  half-page 
advertisement  in  the  leading  daily  papers  of  California, 
and  reproduced  here  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the 
real  situation.  “Berkley’’  touches  on  this  last  work  in 
his  California  market  report,  but  here  is  the  official 
statement  in  full. — Editor. 


Following  are  the  facts  covering  the  California 
canning  peach  controversy  as  borne  out  by  the 
minutes  of  Governor  C.  C.  Young’s  Conference 
Committee  and  other  readily  available  evidence.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Young,  recognizing  that  a  surplus  of  peaches 
was  likely,  appointed  in  May  a  Survey  Committee  and 
a  Conference  Committee.  The  Survey  Committee,  after 
estimating  the  crop  on  every  orchard,  reported  to  the 
Conference  Committee  on  June  8th  that  the  crop  would 
approximate  400,000  tons,  which,  if  all  were  canned, 
would  mean  about  18,000,000  cases.  Subsequent  de¬ 
velopments  proved  that  the  survey  was  substantially 
correct.  The  Conference  Committee,  on  receipt  of  the 
report,  agreed  that  the  market  would  not  absorb  so 
large  a  quantity. 

On  June  15th  the  California  canning  peach  grow¬ 
ers,  representing  the  largest  organized  group  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  State,  announced  an  opening  price  of  $25  for 
No.  1  peaches.  Sales  managers  for  each  of  the  can¬ 
ning  companies  studied  their  individual  markets  and 
the  probable  volume  of  sales  at  various  selling  prices 
for  the  canned  product  and  concluded  that,  at  a  cost  of 
$25  per  ton  for  No.  1  peaches,  the  maximum  quantity 
which  could  be  safely  packed  would  be  13,000,000  cases. 
They  concluded  further  that  this  relationship  between 
price  and  quantity  would  bring  about,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions,  the  largest  possible  dollar  return  to  growers 
and  canners.  Therefore,  accepting  the  Peach  Associa¬ 
tion’s  price  as  fair,  provided  the  pack  could  be  held  to 
13,000,000  cases,  the  Canners’  League  built  up  a  cur¬ 
tailment  plan.  It  was  legal,  fair  to  all  growers,  fair  to 
all  co-operatives  and  fair  to  all  commercial  canners. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  California  canning  peach 
growers,  and  after  various  .conferences,  resulting  in 
some  changes  in  the  interests  of  the  growers,  that  as¬ 
sociation  of  growers  approved  the  plan.  On  June  30th 
it  was  submitted  to  Governor  Young’s  Conference 
Committee,  and  there  approved  in  principle,  and  a  sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  to  work  out  minor  differences. 

Practically  all  commercial  canner  members  of  the 
League  signed  a  definite  and  legal  agreement  to  abide 
by  the  curtailment  plan. 

On  July  9th,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference 
Committee  was  held.  At  this  meeting  representatives 
of  co-operative  canners  present  flatly  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  curtailment  plan,  taking  the  position 
that  as  canners  of  fruit  co-operatively,  they  would  pack 
all  of  their  No.  1  fruit.  The  plan,  of  necessity,  was 
predicated  on  practically  the  entire  industry  partici¬ 
pating,  for  otherwise  the  curtailment  would  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  only  one  element  of  growers  and  can¬ 
ners.  Recognizing  that  a  debacle  would  result  if  some 
curtailment  was  not  brought  about,  the  Canners’ 
League  and  the  Governor’s  Committee,  despite  these 
refusals,  continued  to  work  energetically  toward  unity 
of  action.  The  representative  of  one  large  co-opera¬ 


tive  for  a  time  joined  in  this  effort,  and  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference  Committee  on  July  11th  and  12th  a 
revised  plan,  which,  however,  was  predicated  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  principle — ^that  is,  $25  per  ton  for 
13,000,000  cases — was  presented  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  in  principle.  Again,  an  energetic  effort 
was  made  by  members  of  the  Canners’  League,  by  some 
co-operatives  and  by  State  officials  to  secure  unity  of 
action.  Letters  were  written  by  the  Canners’  League 
to  all  canners  who  had  not  agreed,  urging  their  ac¬ 
quiescence,  and  the  leaders  among  the  non-participants 
were  visited,  personally.  Every  effort,  however,  failed. 

As  late  as  July  18th,  when  the  Tuscan  pack  had 
been  in  full  swing  for  ten  days,  representatives  of 
growers  who  were  canning  and  marketing  co-opera¬ 
tively,  gave  as  their  reason  for  inability  to  join  in  the 
movement,  the  fact  that  they  either  had  not  submitted 
the  curtailment  proposal  to  their  grower  members,  or 
that  they  had  done  so  and  their  grower  members  had 
refused  to  acquiesce.  This  despite  the  fact  that  efforts 
at  curtailment  had  been  under  way  since  June.  In 
talking  with  these  co-operatives  representatives  of  the 
League  urged  that  they  immediately  get  their  growers 
together  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  acquiencence. 

Clearly,  the  full  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
curtail  the  pack  rests  with  those  who  not  alone  failed 
to  join  in  the  two  efforts  made  by  the  Canners  League, 
but  at  no  time  during  the  negotiations  presented  a  plan 
of  their  own,  or  apparently  made  any  eort  along  cur¬ 
tailment  lines.  It  is  due  to  their  failure  to  act  that  the 
commercial  canners  were  unable  to  pay  the  price  of 
$25.00  perton  which  they  could  have  afforded  to  pay 
for  the  tonnage  required  for  a  pack  of  13,000,00  cases. 

Meanwhile,  the  pack  records  covering  the  Tuscans 
had  developed  a  surprisingly  low  yield,  and  well  in¬ 
formed  canners  and  growers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  same  conditions  which  were  reducing  the  Tuscans 
would  likewise  reduce  the  production  of  Midsummers 
and  Phillips. 

On  July  25th,  recognizing  that  if  any  control  was 
to  be  accomplished  thereafter  it  could  come  only  if  the 
co-operatives  themselves  took  the  initiative  and  joined 
in  a  plan  of  curtailment,  and,  further,  at  that  time 
feeling  that  nature  would  at  least  assist  in  reducing  the 
pack,  a  special  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Laney, 
Poggetto  and  McKinney,  appointed  by  the  Conference 
Committee  to  endeavor  to  work  out  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“According  to  a  review  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  growers’  contracts  furnished  by 
all  packers,  and  reported  today  to  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  working  on  the  peach  problem,  80,000  tons  of  Tus¬ 
cans,  116,000  tons  of  Midsummers,  134,000  tons  of 
Phillips  and  6,000  tons  of  other  varieties,  a  gross  total 
of  336,000  tons,  are  under  contract. 

“The  original  official  estimate  of  Governor 
Young’s  Crop  Survey  Committee  of  the  California  crop 
of  cling  peaches  indicated  a  crop  of  398,000  tons.  Since 
making  this  estimate  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
have  resulted  in  materially  reducing  the  crop  available 
for  canning. 

“The  plan  of  the  industry  to  limit  the  pack  to  13,- 
000,000  cases  is  being  suspended  until  such  time  as  the 
Midsummer  varieties  have  been  received  and  canned,  it 
being  conceded  that,  due  to  natural  causes,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  put  this  plan  into  effect.  This  can  be 
definitely  determined,  however,  just  prior  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  Phillips,  and  if  necessary  at  that  time 
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CAMEftON  CAN  MACH.  CO 


SHORTEN  THE  OVERHEAD 


Did  you  ever  see  a  succession  of  plantings  on  any 
one  variety  that  was  entirely  successful?  Neither  did  we. 

Nature  has  a  habit  of  closing  up  the  gap  and  bunch¬ 
ing  the  Pack. 

Horsford 

Vine:  28  inch,  dark,  medium  heavy 

Pod:  3  inch,  blunt,  light  green,  double. 

Season:  78  days  to  canning  stage. 

Seed:  medium  light  green,  wrinkled. 

Try  this  combination: 

Alaskas  57  days 

Green  Admiral  70  days 
Horsfords  78  days 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers 

Peas  -  Beans  -  Sweet  Corn 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I'BH 

,r 

1 

1  i 
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A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 

AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1 1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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action  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  Phillips 
canned.” 

Most  of  the  co-operatives  at  no  time  before  or 
after  July  25th  made  any  move  whatever  toward  cur¬ 
tailment,  and  thus  the  hope  held  out  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  above  statement  never  was  consummated 
and  could  not  be  consummated. 

Meanwhile,  the  crop  w’as  in  full  swing.  Realizing 
that  unless  the  co-operatives  changed  their  attitude  the 
plan  of  curtailment  could  not  be  brought  about,  the 
Canners  League,  after  much  discussion,  recommended 
to  the  Conference  Committee  that  a  down  payment  of 
$20.00  be  approved.  Many  canners  felt  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  League  to  support  the  growers’  market  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  be  permitted 
to  take  its  own  course,  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
developments,  would  have  meant  complete  demoraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  price  paid  to  the  growers.  However,  the 
majority  prevailed,  and  the  recommendation  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Conference  Committee  on  July  28th.  In 
announcing  this  advance  payment  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  said : 

“Pending  a  better  determination  of  the  size  of  the 
pack,  we  recommend  that  canners  who  have  made  di¬ 
rect  purchases  advance  $20.00  per  ton  for  No.  1  peaches 
as  delivered.  Commercial  canners  have  reaffirmed 
their  willingness  to  pay  $25.00  per  ton  if  the  pack  does 
not  exceed  $13,000,000  cases,  and  also  that  the  strictest 
possible  grading  will  be  continued.  Most  of  the  can¬ 
ners  have  been  consulted,  and  they  signify  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  follow  this  recommendation.  All  canners 
are  co-operating  in  the  rigid  grading  program.’’ 

The  above  statem^t  clearly  indicates  that  there 
was  no  relation  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  be¬ 
tween  the  recommendation  to  make  a  payment  of  $20 
down  and  any  effort  at  control.  No  individual  canner 
was  bound  or  could  be  bound  to  make  this  payment,  but 
the  majority  did. 

Beginning  early  in  the  season,  the  Canners  League 
compiled  and  announced  twice  weekly  the  pack  by  va¬ 
rieties,  so  that  the  whole  industry  was  in  position  at  all 
times  to  look  the  real  facts  in  the  face. 


We  note  that  in  certain  newspapers  the  claim  has 
been  made  that  the  growers  are  not  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  pack  was  not  held  to  13,000,000  cases.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Canners  League,  after  the  many 
earnest  efforts  made  to  bring  about  control,  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  situation. 

Through  some  mistake,  for  which  neither  this  or¬ 
ganization  nor  its  members  are  responsible,  newspaper 
articles  on  July  12th  indicated,  following  one  of  the 
Conference  Committee  meetings,  that  the  growers  defi¬ 
nitely  would  receive  $25  for  their  fruit.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  facts  or  the  official  announcements  or 
the  minutes  of  the  Conference  Committee  meeting  to 
indicate  this,  and  immediately  thereafter,  in  fairness 
to  all,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hecke,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
practically  all  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  said  that  no 
price  had  been  definitely  settled  upon,  and  that  the 
price  would  necessarily  have  to  be  decided  by  the  can¬ 
ners’  and  the  growers’  association  holding  the  princi¬ 
pal  uncontracted  tonnage. 

The  final  figures  are  not  in,  but  the  cling  peach 
pack  will  run  slightly  in  excess  of  14,800,000  cases. 
While  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
League,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  pack,  any  moral  or 
legal  obligation  to  pay  in  excess  of  the  $20  advanced. 

Throughout  the  whole  packing  season  the  Canners 
League,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Conference  Committee,  and  with  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  supervised  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  practically  all  of  its  members,  and  made 
every  possible  effort  to  reject  all  fruit  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  rigid  grading  requirements.  Thirty 
men  were  employed  in  this  work  of  supervision,  and  as 


What  is  the  Legal  Status  of  the 
Tomato  Products  That  You  Are 
Buying  And  Selling? 

Do  they  comply  with  Government 
requirements  on  MOLD,  YEASTS, 
SPORES  and  BACTERIA? 

Let  our  experts  keep  you 
posted. 


Reasonable  Contract  Rates 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNHID  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIGHTCD 


Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  next  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Before  you  place  your  future  order  for  delivery  after  1929  crop  is  harvested, 
write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety  in  any  quantity  for  any  date  of  shipment, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote. 


Business  founded  144  years  ago 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Bristol,  Penna. 
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HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULUNG  MACHINES 


-| 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  V1NER9,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 
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a  result  of  this  joint  effort  6,692  truck  loads  of  peaches 
were  rejected  at  the  various  receiving  stations  and 
plants  throughout  the  state.  Of  this  quantity,  3,400 
truck  loads  were  of  the  Phillips  variety.  While,  in  so 
large  an  undertaking,  unquestionably  mistakes  were 
made,  the  large  number  of  rejections  is  proof  that  the 
work  was  thoroughly  done.  No  one  can  deny  that  on 
the  whole  the  receiving  done  by  commercial  canners 
under  the  direction  of  the  Canners  League  was  far 
more  thorough  and  uniform  than  that  done  on  the 
whole  by  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  League’s 
effort.  Governor  Young’s  Conference  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  strict  receiving,  but  the  restriction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  to  No.  1  fruit  only  was  largely  evaded  by  sub¬ 
stantially  all  the  growers  canning  their  friiit  co-opera¬ 
tively,  this  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Those  members  of  the  Canners  League  who  own 
or  control  orchards  submitted  their  own  fruit  to  the 
Canners  League  close  receiving,  with  the  result  that 
heavy  rejections  were  made  at  these  orchards.  One 
large  canner  who  operates  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  estimates  that  the  Canners  League  re¬ 
ceiving  curtailed  his  company’s  pack  fully  20  per  cent. 

The  Statement  has  been  made  that  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  have  paid  $25  or  more  per  ton,  and 
therefore  the  Northern  California  canners  should  do 
so.  The  Southern  California  cling  peach  pack  repre¬ 
sents  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of  this  state. 
Southern  California  had  a  crop  failure.  Only  a  few  of 
the  canners  in  the  South  paid  $25  per  ton,  and  those 
who  did  merely  gambled  on  the  belief  that  the  canners 
in  the  North  would  curtail  their  packs,  thus  making 
the  $25  price  profitable  for  them.  They  did  not  join  in 
the  curtailment  plan,  but  hoped  to  profit  by  the  North¬ 
ern  canners’  and  growers’  sacrifice. 

The  point  is  made  that  the  growers  have  received 
less  money  in  total  for  their  tonnage  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  quantity  packed  had  been  held  to 
13,000,000  cases.  This  surely  is  true,  and  is  exactly 
the  reason  that  in  the  interests  of  growers  and  canners 
this  organization  has  made  every  effort  to  hold  the 
pack  down  to  the  point  where  it  could  be  marketed  at  a 
higher  price  and  the  growers  could  be  paid  more 
money.  It  is  an  undisputed  economic  fact  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  always  reduces  the  price  at  which  a  commodity  is 
bought  or  sold.  The  position  of  the  canners  would  be 
far  more  favorable  today  if  the  pack  had  been  held  to 
13,000,000  cases,  and  a  price  of  $25  paid. 

In  considering  the  final  outturn  of  the  season’s 
handling  of  cling  peaches,  we  point  out  that  while  the 
returns  to  the  growers  were  not  as  large  as  many 
growers  desired,  the  returns  were  as  large  as  the  actual 
economic  conditions  made  possible.  Under  no  plan 
suggested  or  considered  would  the  grower  have  re¬ 
ceived  $25  per  ton  net  for  all  of  the  No.  1  fruit,  because 
the  $25  price  was  predicated  on  receiving  only  a  suffi¬ 
cient  part  of  the  No.  1  fruit  to  make  a  pack  of  13,000,- 
000  cases.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
canners  received  on  an  average  from  each  orchard  and 
paid  for  14  per  cent  more  fruit  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  received  only  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  pack  13,000,000  cases.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  co-operative  canners  will  pay  as  much  as  $20 
per  ton  in  cash  for  their  fruit  when  the  final  returns 
are  made  to  the  grower. 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 


CANNED  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  HAS  DOUBLED 


^  By  FRANK  M.  WILSON, 

Of  the  California  Co-operative  Producers,  in  a  letter 
to  his  trade. 


WE  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  one  of 
our  district  men,  which  included  the  statement 
that  the  excellent  market  conditions  on  yellow 
cling  peaches,  in  view  of  the  largest  pack  in  the  history 
of  California,  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  said 
he  couldn’t  understand  the  apparent  confidence  in  the 
market,  in  view  of  the  large  pack,  and  he  stated  fur¬ 
ther  that  he  couldn’t  understand  where  all  the  peaches 
were  going,  since  he  knew  a  lot  of  buyers  that  had 
covered  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  requirements. 

The  situation  might  well  be  beyond  one’s  compre¬ 
hension,  if  that  person  has  not  given  thought  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  steady  march  of  the  can  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

I  have  been  writing  optimistic  and  bullish  letters 
with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  can  for  so  long 
that  I  wonder  sometimes  if  anyone  gives  serious 
thought  to  my  statements. 

Nevertheless,  every  canned  foods  broker  and 
every  canned  foods  distributor  can  get  a  lot  of  encour¬ 
agement  by  indulging  in  reminiscence  with  reference 
to  the  history  and  accomplishments  of  canned  foods 
during  the  last  few  years. 

I  wrote  you  in  detail  some  few  days  ago  about  the 
record  of  canned  spinach,  and  while  we  have  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  our  accomplishments,  in  a  few  years 
a  measly  pack  of  2,900,000  cases  of  spinach  will  be  a 
joke.  I  know  statistics  are  awfully  dry,  so  I  won’t 
bother  you  with  a  lot  of  details,  but  I  want  to  tell  you, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  that  during  the  last 
fifty  years  California  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  jumped  from  a  pack  of  206,000  thousand  cases  to 
over  twenty-six  million,  and  when  you  consider  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  increase  during  the  past  ten  years  is  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  million  cases,  and  that  this  increase 
not  only  applies  to  California  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  also  to  all  items  in  the  can — salmon,  sardines,  tuna 
fish,  corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  shrimp,  pimiento,  beans, 
kraut,  hominy;  what  not,  in  equal  or  greater  propor¬ 
tion,  one  can  well  wonder  where  all  the  goods  are  going, 
but  listen  to  this.  In  a  trade  periodical  called  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Facts”  there  appears  the  following  article: 
“A  recent  survey  was  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  covering  the  consumption  of 
canned  food  in  this  country.  Figures  show  that 
consumption  has  doubled  from  1914  to  1925, 
though  the  population  of  the  country  has  grown 
only  about  18  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  has  in¬ 
creased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  canned  foods, 
though  the  quantities  of  bread  and  meat  consumed 
over  the  same  period  have  decreased.” 

What  does  that  mean  to  you?  It  means  that  the 
consumer  every  year  is  learning  to  place  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  can ;  the  housewife  is  learning  that  canned 
foods  are  more  economical,  more  palatable,  that  they 
contain  more  vitamines,  hence  more  food  value,  and 
last  but  not  least,  they  save  back-aching  labor  and  time 
in  preparation. 

This  also  means  that  the  chain  store  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  by  establishing  stores  on 
every  corner  throughout  the  residential  districts  of  our 
largest  cities,  are  making  it  easier  for  the  housewife 
to  purchase  canned  foods. 
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This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


Qualify  ^Products 

For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 
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Wather 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 
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CANNING^  MACHINEinr 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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GAM  SB'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


One  canner  calls  Gamse  Labels 
**appetite  teasers*’  because  the  en¬ 
graved  product  illustrations  are  so 
lifelike. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

i  fho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 
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A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 

Manufactmrero 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Write  For  Late  Catalog 
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It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  decrease  in  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes  equals  the  increase  in  consumption  of  canned 
foods — nothing  like  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  meat  and  potatoes  is  very 
small,  so  there  is  practically  no  substitution.  People 
are  not  eating  less,  they  are  eating  more,  but  canned 
foods  are  making  a  well-balanced  diet  possible.  Phy¬ 
sicians  today  do  not  advise  a  diet  whereby  the  quantity 
of  one’s  food  is  decreased.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  they  insist  upon  the  correct  amount  of  calories, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well-balanced  vari¬ 
ety,  because  it  is  not  only  possible  but  easy  for  the 
housewife  to  serve  regularly  several  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

To  get  back  to  our  own  more  or  less  local  situa¬ 
tion,  there  is  practically  no  item  in  canned  fruits  today 
that  is  easy  to  buy  in  quantities  and  at  a  reasonable 
price  with  the  exception  of  peaches. 

Apricots  are  scarce ;  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
secure  a  car  of  apricots  with  any  kind  of  a  reasonable 
assortment.  Canners  have  only  odds  and  ends  left. 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  pears  and  practically 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Northwest  berries.  There 
are  practically  no  cherries  to  be  had  in  any  grade  or 
size,  and  everyone  knows  the  enviable  position  of  can¬ 
ned  pineapple.  With  the  largest  pack  in  history,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  buy  this  item  today. 

Now  reviewing  this  canned  food  situation  as  a 
whole,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  steady,  firm, 
healthy  feeling  with  reference  to  canned  peaches?  Let 
me  tell  you,  after  these  facts  permeate  through  to  the 
buying  public  you  will  find  a  steadily  increasing  firm¬ 
ness  in  canned  peaches,  and  you  will  find  that  this  pack 
of  peaches,  which  will  approximate  fourteen  and  three- 
quarters  million  cases,  will  absolutely  clean  up,  with 
many  items  selling  above  opening  before  a  new  pack, 
and  I  make  a  prediction,  which  you  can  hold  for  future 
reference,  and  that  is  that  it  will  only  be  a  few  short 
years  until  a  20,000,000  case  pack  of  peaches  will  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  We  haven’t  scratched 
the  surface  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  yet.  The  increase  in  the 
next  ten  j’^ears  will  be  greater  than  the  past  period. 


—Since  1913—  Reference:  N.lional  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  CO.  APPOINTMENTS 


Announcement  is  made  by  Mr.  FYed  W.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company,  St. 
Clair,  Mich.,  of  the  election  of  F.  H.  Millard,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  appointment  of 
J.  J.  LeClare  as  General  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Millard  has  been  associated  with  Diamond 
Crystal  for  32  years  in  sales  and  executive  capacities, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  last  15  years.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers 
Association  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  present  is  a 
member  of  their  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  LeClare  joined  the  Diamond  Crystal  Company 
20  years  ago.  For  several  years  prior  to  his  present 
appointment  he  was  manager  of  the  New  York  branch, 
where  he  made  an  enviable  record,  and  where  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among  members  of 
the  food  industry. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  Company  includes  F.  W.  Moore,  president;  F.  R. 
Millard,  vice-president;  Robert  N.  Farr,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  J.  LeClare,  general  sales  manager;  direc¬ 
tors,  F.  W.  Moore,  F.  H.  Millard,  J.  J.  Gannon,  Robert 
N.  Farr. 

THE  MENACE  OF  THE  RAT 


By  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


SURGEON-GENERAL  GUMMING,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  has  recently  pointed  out  that  pub¬ 
lic  health  authorities  everywhere  recognize  the 
increasing  sanitary  and  economic  menace  of  the  rat. 
As  the  principal  agent  in  the  spread  of  bubonic  plague, 
the  rat  is  responsible  for  the  almost  world-wide  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  disease,  which  during  the  twenty-year 
period  ended  in  1923,  killed  over  11,000,000  people  in 
India  alone. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Hongkong  epidemic  of 
1893,  bubonic  plague  has  been  distributed  through 
channels  of  international  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  environmental  conditions  are  favorable  to 
the  breeding  of  rats  and  rat-fed  fleas. 

Notwithstanding  the  depredations  of  rats,  an¬ 
nually  costing  the  people  of  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,000  for  food  consumed  and  a  like 
amount  or  more  for  losses  sustained  through  the  wan- 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturer  a  at 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  nill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


CORN  SHAKER 


Most  Corn  Conners  use  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker 


ABOUT  400  IN  USE 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 
Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 


Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 


Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Waiher  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 


or  printed 
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color 
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Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  « 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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ton  destructiveness  of  the  animal,  the  general  public 
needs  to  be  informed  as  to  the  dangers  and  the  cost  of 
feeding  millions  of  these  parasitic  rodents. 

The  public  should  be  brought  to  realize  that  if  the 
extraordinarily  prolific  breeding  of  rats  was  not  con¬ 
stantly  controlled  by  disease,  natural  enemies  and  the 
cannibalistic  tendencies  of  the  animal  itself,  the  world 
might  be  over-run  and  man  himself  forced  to  fight  a 
losing  battle  for  scraps  of  food. 

To  combat  the  rat  successfully  man  must  become 
familiar  with  its  habits  of  living  and  breeding  and 
know  its  dietary  preferences.  Methods  of  combat  must 
be  studied  and  the  proper  application  of  the  most 
efficient  of  these  must  be  better  understood.  In  the 
age-old  fight  for  survival,  the  rat  has  learned  lessons 
of  sagacity,  patience  and  agility  which  well  fit  it  for  a 
contest  in  which  man  must  exercise  his  ingunity  to  the 
utmost  if  he  would  win. 

Direct  measures  of  attack  have  but  a  limited  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Trapping  with  snap 
or  cage  traps,  the  use  of  poison  baits,  the  aggression  of 
such  natural  antagonists  as  dogs,  cats,  ferrets,  wea¬ 
sels,  etc.,  and  the  fumigation  with  poisonous  gases, 
may  all  be  resorted  to,  but  with  the  exception  of  trap¬ 
ping,  they  can  not  be  recommended  for  use  by  the  in¬ 
experienced  householder.  Rat  suppressive  measures, 
if  universally  prosecuted,  will  do  more  to  make  life 
hazardous  for  the  pest  than  the  application  of  destruc¬ 
tive  agents.  The  most  effective  suppressive  measure 
is  to  separate  the  rat  from  its  customary  food  supply. 
This  procedure  should  be  followed  in  most  scrupulous 
detail  in  the  home,  the  place  of  business  and  wherever 
foodstuffs  are  stored  or  handled.  Bulk  foods  in  the 
home  should  be  kept  in  rat-proof  containers  and  every 
occupied  residential  premises  should  be  equipped  with 
a  rat-tight  garbage  can.  Garbage  dumps  should  be 
eliminated  from  every  community  and  garbage  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  incineration. 

There  are  three  principal  species  of  rats  in  the 
United  States.  The  brown  rat  (Rattus  norvegicus)  pre¬ 
fers  to  live  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  the 
female  will  burrow  beneath  plank  flooring  or  concrete 
paving  with  exposed  edges  to  find  a  safe  location  for 
the  nest.  The  roof  rat  (Rattus  alexandrinus)  and  the 
black  rat,  or  ship  rat  (Rattus  rattus)  look  for  double 
walls  and  dusty  attics,  where  they  find  protection  from 
their  arch  enemy,  the  more  ferocious  but  less  agile 
brown,  or  “sewer”  rat.  The  elimination  of  the  hiding 
places  customarily  frequented  by  these  animals  re¬ 
stricts  breeding  to  an  extent  second  only  to  starvation, 
so  it  will  pay  the  public  well  to  keep  the  rat  on  the  run. 

In  residential  and  other  short  structures  and  in 
sea-going  vessels  certain  architectural  changes  and 
modifications  are  necessary  to  effectually  prevent  the 
rat  from  finding  a  harboring  place.  The  elimination 
of  such  nesting  places  from  ships  and  shore  structures 
is  called  “rat-proofing,”  This  is  a  very  important  means 
of  combating  the  rat  and  builds  him  out  of  existence. 

Any  estimate  of  the  number  of  rats  in  a  given 
community  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
approximation.  Conservative  figures  place  the  rat  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  at  approximately  120,- 
000,000,  or  one  rat  per  person.  In  certain  places  the 
ratio  is  probably  higher,  while  in  localities  where  ro¬ 
dents  are  systematically  fought  the  rat  population  may 
be  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  the  animal  no  longer 
menaces  the  health,  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people. 


EUROPE  LEADS  U.  S.  IN  PASTURES,  AMERICAN 
AGRONOMISTS  LEARN 


High  Crop  Yields  Are  Result  of  Intensive  Fertilization 
Group  of  U.  S.  Crops  and  Soils  Experts  Find 


The  remarkable  productiveness  of  the  soil,  partic¬ 
ularly  pasture  lands,  is  a  source  of  never-ending 
admiration  and  interest  on  the  part  of  American 
travelers  in  Europe,  and  constitutes  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  our  own  agricultural  advancement, 
states  H.  R.  Smalley,  director  of  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  one 
of  a  group  of  nearly  thirty  agi-onomists  and  experiment 
station  directors  who  have  just  returned  from  several 
weeks  spent  in  Europe  and  England  studying  methods 
of  soil  treatment  and  crop  growing,  experiment  station 
work  and  the  production  of  potash  and  synthetic  nitro¬ 
gen. 

“Whether  in  Switzerland  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level  or  6  yards  below  sea  level  in  Hol¬ 
land,  we  were  impressed  with  the  productiveness  of 
pastures  in  all  of  the  countries  visited.  By  fertilization 
of  their  pastures  European  farmers  are  able  to  carry 
from  one  to  two  animals  per  .acre,  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  a  cutting  of  hay  from  part  of  the  pasture 
land  in  addition.  Even  in  Switzerland,  although  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  dairy  country,  farmers  use  considerable 
fertilizer  on  grass  lands  and  at  an  Alpine  experiment 
station  more  than  a  mile  above  sea  level  were  seen  plots 
where  the  yields  of  grass  were  almost  doubled  by  the 
use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,”  Mr.  Smalley  re¬ 
ports. 

Holland,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most  interesting 
country  visited  by  the  group.  Her  agriculture  is 
unique  and  very  intensive,  and  her  farmers  use  more 
fertilizer  per  unit  of  land  than  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  For  the  most  intensive  grazing  as 
much  as  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  is  applied 
per  acre.  Potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  re¬ 
ceive  3,000  pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer. 
In  Belgium  the  war-devastated  areas  have  largely  been 
restored  to  production  and  the  country  is  growing 
splendid  crops,  as  showm  by  average  yields  of  37 
bushels  of  wheat,  67  of  oats  and  268  of  potatoes  in 
1927.  Belgium  ranks  second  only  to  Holland  in  the 
intensive  use  of  fertilizer. 

In  Germany  they  visited  a  large  farm  near  Berlin 
where  there  are  7,500  acres  under  cultivation.  All 
sorts  of  improved  equipment  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  is  used  here,  including  nine  tractors  and 
one  combine,  which  is  being  tried  experimentally.  An 
average  of  about  800  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer  is 
used  on  the  7,500  acres  with  yields  of  53  bushels  wheat, 
30  tons  cabbage,  430  bushels  potatoes  and  5  tons  alfalfa 
hay.  Germany  is  using  more  nitrogen  and  potash  and 
less  phosphoric  acid  than  before  the  war. 

The  German  plants  where  synthetic  nitrogen  is 
being  produced  will  have  in  1928  a  combined  capacity 
of  700,000  tons  of  actual  nitrogen  (equivalent  to  4,500,- 
000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda).  “To  extract  hydrogen 
from  river  water  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  combine 
them  and  turn  out  sulfate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  lime 
or  Leuna  saltpeter,  all  within  two  hours’  time,  is  quite 
an  accomplishment,  even  from  the  chemical  engineer’s 
standpoint,”  Mr.  Smalley  comments.  In  both  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  French  potash  mining  fields  production  is 
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The  Greatness  of  the 

INDIANA  PULPER 


IS  ACHIEVED  BY  MERITS: 


Quality  of  Finished  Product.  Gigantic  Capacity. 

Sturdy  Yet  Simple  Design.  Its  Accessibility  for  Cleaning, 

All  Parts  Fully  Machine  Finished. 


[AH( 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA  No.  10  FILLER 


All  Bronze  j 

INDIANA  No.  10  FILLER  ■ 

Fully  Automatic,  positives  quantity.  I 

All  with  No  Waste.  < 

IPs  A  Wonder  for  Pulp,  Catsup  and  etc. 

Use  ‘*CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  rust  resisting 


INDIANA  PULPER 


Kook-More  Koils 

Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 

Improved  Brush  Finishers 

Ind,  Paddle  Finishers 

Ind.  Chili  Sauce  Machines 

Ind.  No.  1 0  Fillers 

Ind.  Grading  Tables 

Ind.  Corn  Shaker 

Ind.  Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Steam  Traps,  Steel  Stools 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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going  on  with  great  efficiency  and  economy  as  indicated 
by  present  world  prices  for  the  product. 

In  France  yields  of  most  crops  appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat,  probably  due  largely  to  the  use  of 
more  potash  and  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  fertilize  wheat  at  the  rate  of  from  800 
to  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  In  addition  to  this,  a  side¬ 
dressing  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  made  in  the  spring, 
a  practice  which  is  not  followed  in  this  country,  but 
which  has  given  excellent  increases  both  in  yields  and 
in  protein  content  in  tests  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

The  new  system  of  pasture  management,  as  seen 
in  England,  although  still  in  the  demonstration  stage, 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  among  English  farmers. 
Under  this  plan  the  usual  application  of  mineral  fertil¬ 
izer  is  made  in  the  fall,  followed  the  next  spring  and 
summer  by  about  four  applications  of  sulfate  of  am¬ 
monia  or  other  nitrogen  carrier.  The  pastures  are  di- 
vidded  off  into  six  or  eight  fields  and  the  stock  moved 
from  one  to  another  frequently  enough  to  insure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  high  protein  grass  never  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  high.  Numerous  trials,  both  experimental  and 
on  a  practical  scale,  indicate  that  the  pasture  season 
can  be  extended  a  month  or  more  and  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  increased  two,  three,  or  even  four  fold. 

DOESN’T  THIS  SOUND  FAMILIAR? 


N  normal  years  the  tomato  canners,  at  the  end  of  a 
canning  seasson,  have  complaints  like  this,  and  the 
rest  of  the  industry  looks  on  them  as  “poor  fish.” 
Now  see  what  Kan  Kan,  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  says  about  fruits: 

“Whether  or  not  the  canners  have  paid  too 
much  for  their  raw  products  so  far  this  year  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  On  the  green  fruit 
market  strawberries  sold  comparatively  high  all 
through  the  season.  Last  year’s  settings  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  drouth  in  the  summer  months  and 
failed  to  send  out  many  runners.  The  crop  this 
spring  was  short  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
canner  who  got  anywhere  near  enough  berries  to 
fill  his  orders  100  per  cent.  Along  comes  the  rasp¬ 
berry  season  and  the  copious  rains  of  this  spring 
made  a  wonderful  crop.  The  green  fruit  market 
blew  up  in  dust  and  berries  were  going  begging  in 
Southern  Michigan.  Most  of  the  canners  had  con¬ 
tracted  their  supply  at  good  big  prices — around  9c 
for  blacks  and  above  that  for  reds.  The  contracted 
acreage  produced  and  produced.  Possibly  part  of 
the  production  came  from  neighboring  patches. 
Who  knows  ?  Anyway  the  canners  were  buried  up 
with  berries,  and  most  of  them  got  behind  the 
boards  at  some  time  during  the  season  and  w’ere 
forced  to  take  some  expensive  stuff  to  the  dump. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  growers  were  not  over¬ 
particular  in  what  was  in  their  packages  and  the 
inspection  was  especially  rigid.  Then  along  came 
the  cherries.  The  condition  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
indicated  that  the  cherry  price  would  remain  rela¬ 
tively  high.  In  the  Traverse  section  the  fruit  was 
bought  at  6c.  In  the  Ocean  section  the  bidding  Avas 
a  bit  more  intense  and  7c  bought  some,  Ti/^c  was 
offered  and  some  people  who  wanted  them”  badly 
naid  nearly  8c  with  their  cartage  costs  for  the 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  the  green  fruit  market 
went  to  pieces  just  as  the  raspberry  market  did. 


Sales  of  canned  goods  are  reported  which  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  prices  of  the  fruit,  but 
for  the  most  part  have  stayed  up  around  $10.00 
for  lO’s. 

Early  Richmond  cherries,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  looked  as  if  they  would  make 
an  exceptional  crop  this  year,  failed  to  ripen 
evenly  and  fill  well.  The  canners  all  report  tnat 
they  failed  to  pack  out  anywhere  near  as  many 
cans  per  ton  as  they  had  estimated.  The  Montmo¬ 
rency  crop  is  averaging  much  better  and  will  last 
well  through  this  month.” 

MICHIGAN  TO  TRY  TO  WORK  WITH  ITS  FRUIT 
GROWERS 


WE  take  the  following  from  Kan  Kan,  the  bulletin 
of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association.  Else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  you  will  find  a  report  on  the 
California  peach  situation,  wherein  the  canners  en¬ 
deavored  to  work  with  the  growers  for  their  mutual 
salvation. 

In  the  Kan  Kan  we  read : 

“It  is  often  argued  that  growers  and  canners 
should  co-operate  more,  should  try  to  understand 
each  other’s  problems  and  work  together  for  a  so¬ 
lution  of  their  common  problems.  With  that  prin¬ 
ciple  in  mind,  there  is  being  planned  a  half-day 
session  of  Michigan  fruit  growers  and  canners  to 
be  held  on  Thursday  morning,  December  6th,  at 
the  Klingman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  where  the 
annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  taking  place.  Secretary 
Hootman  has  advised  the  secretary  that  he  plans  to 
devote  the  program  to  the  interests  of  cherry 
growers  and  canners,  and  that  with  this  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  he  feels  that  a  very  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  session  can  be  had. 

It  was  the  idea  of  your  officers  that  holding 
our  annual  winter  meeting  at  that  time  would  not 
only  enable  us  to  meet  with  the  growers  for  a 
half-day  session,  but  also  permit  those  canners  at¬ 
tending  the  Western  Canners  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  the  4th  and  5th  to  take  in  both  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Michigan  meetings  on  the  same  trip. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  plan?  Can  we 
count  on  your  attendance  at  a  joint  grower-canner 
session  Thursday  afternoon  and  at  an  all-canner 
session  in  the  afternoon?  Let  us  have  your  sug¬ 
gestions.” 

r 

M.  FEIBUSCH  TO  VISIT  EUROPE 


MFEIBUSCH,  head  of  the  firm  which  bears  his 
name,  left  the  early  part  of  September  on  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  United  States  and 

Europe. 

While  on  this  trip,  Mr.  Feibusch’s  itinerary  calls 
for  visits  to  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  France,  Nor¬ 
way  and  other  countries  on  the  European  continent. 

The  firm  of  M.  Feibusch,  located  in  San  Francisco, 
is  the  sole  selling  agent  for  a  number  of  prominent 
fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  as  well  as  tuna  and  sar¬ 
dine  canners,  and  also  operates  the  export  sales  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  California  Canneries  Company  in  nearly  all 
the  foreign  countries,  including  the  Orient. 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  (ame  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers*  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  .them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 

Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  -  LONDON  . 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cans  per 
Minute 


/> 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA  were  lost  in  the  cold  snap.  In  spite  of  the  sudden  end 


Vacationing — James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  and  H.  E. 
MacConnaughey,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  sales  office,  are  enjoying  a  vacation  in 
British  Columbia,  where  they  are  having  some  splendid 
fishing. 


With  Haas  Bros. — James  B.  Jones,  until  recently 
canned  goods  buyer  for  the  General  Grocery  Company, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Haas  Bros.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Refinancing — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco  canners.  The  new  financing  will 
involve  about  $3,500,000,  and  will  include  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  present  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  the  $100  par  common  stock. 


Supply  men  Merge — The  John  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  have  been  consolidated. 
The  former  makes  spray  pumps  and  similar  equipment, 
while  the  latter,  founded  in  1902,  specializes  in  canning 
equipment.  The  new  executive  staff  of  the  reorgan¬ 
ized  company  is  made  up  of  members  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  board  of  directors  consisting  of  W.  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  D.  Crummey,  president 
and  general  manager ;  H.  L.  Austin,  secretary ;  Paul  L. 
Davis,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  F.  L.  Burrell,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  canning  division;  A.  R. 
Thompson,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer,  and  H.  L. 
Lassen. 


Cannery  Burns — Fire  destroyed  the  acannery  of 
the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Sanger,  Cal.,  late  last  month. 
The  Company  will  rebuild  in  time  for  operations  during 
the  coming  season. 


FLORIDA 


Cannery  Destroyed  by  Fire — The  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  fish  canning  plant  on  the  St.  Lucie  River  at 
Rio,  near  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  in  September  of  this  year, 
removes  an  old  landmark  of  this  section.  The  plant 
was  built  some  25  years  ago  at  a  big  cost  to  be  used 
for  the  canning  of  turtles,  deep  sea  fish  and  other  sea 
food,  which  was  intended  to  be  caught  and  delivered  to 
the  plant  in  specially  built  harvesting  boats.  The  ven¬ 
ture  proved  a  failure  and  was  soon  abandoned,  thus 
leaving  the  structure  as  a  monument  to  the  project. 


INDIANA 

Frost  Closes  Plant — The  1928  tomato  pack  at  the 
Whiteland  plant  of  the  Fame  Canning  Company  came 
to  an  end  September  28th,  when  it  was  found  that  to¬ 
matoes  in  fields  contracted  by  the  plant  were  rendered 
unfit  for  canning  by  a  heavy  frost  and  freeze.  Between 
300  and  400  tons  of  tomatoes  remained  in  the  fields  and 


of  the  season,  the  plant  has  had  an  excellent  run  this 
year,  receiving  approximately  2,900  tons  of  tomatoes 
from  its  growers. 


Freeze  Cuts  Pack  in  Half — Freezing  weather  the 
last  week  in  September  is  said  to  have  cut  the  Indiana 
tomato  pack  practically  in  half  and  left  hundreds  of 
tons  of  frozen  tomatoes  in  the  fields. 


MAINE 

New  Sardine  Factory — ^Angus  M.  Holmes,  of 
Stockton,  has  bought  the  buildings  and  land  of  the 
former  Camden  Anchor-Rockland  Machine  Co.,  at  Cam¬ 
den,  Maine,  from  the  receivers  for  the  reported  price  of 
$12,000.  A  $100,000  concern  has  been  incorporated  as 
the  Camden  Sardine  Co.,  to  erect  a  factory  to  pack  sar¬ 
dines  and  clams.  They  will  employ  about  150  hands 
and  will  have  a  pay-roll  of  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  per 
week.  The  incorporators  are:  Angus  M.  Holmes,  An¬ 
gus  W.  Holmes,  Stockton;  Andrew  R.  Holmes,  Matini- 
cus,  and  N.  E.  Holmes,  Bermuda,  W.  I. 


TRI-STATES 


How  It  Figures  Out — Mr.  Long,  of  Line  &  Long, 
reports  the  smallest  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  history  of 
that  company.  They  had  double  the  acreage  of  last 
year,  but  packed  less  than  one-third  as  many  tomatoes. 


Up-to-Date — The  Thurmont  Canning  Co.,  under 
the  new  owners,  Sam  Rosenstock  and  Huck  Taylor,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  string  bean  and  to¬ 
mato  canneries  in  Western  Maryland. 


Big  Apple  Crop — The  Talbot  Packing  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  Co.  is  picking  the  largest  crop  of  apples  it  has  had 
for  several  years.  Dr.  Cover  expects  to  ship  150  car¬ 
loads  of  choice  apples  and  the  company  is  running  daily 
on  apple  sauce.  ( 


Finished — H.  M.  Parrott,  of  Preston,  Md.,  cele¬ 
brated  Columbus  Day  by  completing  his  season  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes. 


Lucky  Guy — Frank  Staley  is  one  of  the  few  Mary¬ 
land  canners  who  has  some  extra-standard  corn  unsold. 
Here’s  hoping  Frank  tops  the  market. 


Spraying  Produced  Good  Results — N.  H.  Fooks 
demonstrated  at  Mount  Airy  that  the  Mexican  beetle 
can  be  controlled  by  proper  spraying.  As  many  as  25 
beetles  were  found  on  one  pod  in  a  field  which  was  not 
sprayed,  while  in  another  field  which  had  been  sprayed 
the  beetles  were  entirely  eliminated. 


That  Corn  Pack  Explained — Concerning  the  corn 
pack  an  Illinois  paper  explains  that  “because  of  the 
fact  that  the  work  went  along  steadily  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  weather  or  any  other  source,  the  run  this 
year  was  a  short  one.” 
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Help 

Retailers 


Get  this 


WHAT 
IS  IT? 


SEND 

IT 

TO  US 


Complete  Window  Display 


Your  window  display 
is  already  packed  in  an 
envelope,  complete 
with  an  instruction 
sheet,  awaiting  only 
your  name  and  address. 

Send  them  to  us  to¬ 
day  on  a  postcard  and 
we  will  address  your 
display  and  put  it  in 
the  mail  at  once. 

This  complete  dis¬ 
play  which  costs  you 
absolutely  nothing,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  striking 
window  strips,  attrac¬ 
tively  lithographed  in 
6  colors.  The  window 
strips  advertise  glass 
packed  products  and 
mention  no  brands. 

Get  these  window 
strips  —  put  them  up 
on  a  window  in  which 
you  have  a  display  ot 
yowrglasspackedprod- 


Free 


It  is 

Handsomely 

Lithographed 

in 

Full  Colors 


Glass  Container  Association 
19  West  44th  Street 
New  York  City 


ucts.  Then  watch  sales 
increase!  The  window 
strips  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  foods  them¬ 
selves,  seen  through 
the  gleaming  glass 
containers,  tempt  ap¬ 
petites  —  sales  follow! 

And  repeat  orders 
follow  initial  sales  — 
because  the  food  is  so 
wholesome  and  full 
flavored  that  people 
come  back  for  more. 

This  complete  win¬ 
dow  display  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free — there  is  no 
obligation  whatever — 
it  will  boost  sales.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  get 
this  handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  display  is  to 
put  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard 
and  send  it  to  us.  Do 
it  today! 


Sell  Your  Products 


A  PART  of  the  great  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising  campaign  now  being  conducted  to 
increase  the  sale  of  glass  packed  products  is  a 
complete  window  display  FREE  to  retailers. 

This  display  is  being  featured  in  our  current 
retail  grocery  advertisement  (shown  above).  It 
consists  of  three  attractive  window  strips,  hand¬ 
somely  lithographed  in  six  colors  that  will  attract 

GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION, 


consumers  and  make  sales.  Furthermore^  it  will 
call  the  attention  of  retailers  all  over  the  country 
to  the  tremendous  profit  opportunities  for  them 
in  their  glass  packed  lines. 

An  activity  that  is  being  felt  right  down  the  line 
—from  retailers  through  wholesalers  to  packers. 
You,  too,  can  cash  in  on  this  advertising— by 
packing  in  glass.  Write  us  for  further  information. 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE- 

I  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
I  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  sale — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Oyster  Steaming  outfit  complete  and  in 
perfect  condition,  including  3-car  Renneburg  Steam 
box  with  16  cars  and  200  feet  of  track.  Oyster  measur¬ 
ing  tubs  and  accessories. 

Address  Box  1607  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED  to  buy  a  single  and  double  mixer  suitable  for 
mixing  ground  meat  and  cereals.  Can  Filling  Machine 
for  number  two  cans.  Exhauster,  Horizontal  Retort 
Power  and  hand  Labeling  machine. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

WANTED— One  Beet  Topper,  advise  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1608  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Seed 


WANTED— To  purchase  Rogers  Bros.,  Refugee  Wax 
and  Stringless  Refugee  Bean  Seed.  About  900  lbs.  of 
each. 

Address  Box  A-1605  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  canning  factory,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  Equipped  to  pack  No.  2,  2^,  3  and  10 
Tomatoes  also  Tomato  Pulp.  Capacity  600  acres. 
Very  low  price  will  be  made  if  sold  soon. 

Address  Box  A-1609  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


KANSAS  CANNING  FACTORY.  Complete,  including 
all  machinery,  equipment,  and  well  know  trade  brands 
advertised  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Equip¬ 
ment  modern  and  up  to  date.  Plant  will  show  net 
profits  of  better  than  $10,000  a  season.  Entire  outfit 
can  be  had  for  $75,000.  Full  details  furnished  to  rated 
buyer. 

Fuller  The  Land  Man, 

Fuller  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— To  Settle  An  Estate.  The  factory  of  the 
late  L.  P.  Haviland  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York,  located  in  one  of  the  best  Corn  sections  of  the 
State.  Equipped  to  also  handle  String  Beans,  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash  and  Dried  Beans. 

Apply  A.  R.  Hunt,  Exqcutor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


To  Represent  Canners 

We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED— Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con¬ 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo, 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  Soup.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected : 
Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


TIN  DECORATOR.  PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  high  grade  decorated  tin  and  alumi¬ 
num  packages,  including  all  steps  in  Lithographing,  estimating, 
layouts,  and  manufacturing.  Can  organize  and  manage  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  new  plant.  Am  well  known  in  the  trade  and  can 
furnish  the  best  of  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1606  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


October  22,  1928 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  192 A 

(REEVES  Transmi!.sii>ii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Green  Bean  Cuttera 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Can  Markera 
Lift  Trucka 
Conveyora 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feedera 
Green  Bean  Snippera 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO, 
Osden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANKERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ZASTRUW 
MACHINE  CB. 

INC. 

I404>1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Can  prices  1 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size  $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size . 20.6?  per  M. 

No.  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size  .  j  s  i  .  .  28.i4  per  M. 

No.  10  size  :  «  *  i*  •  •  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  OF  TIN  FLATt  •  BIACK  IRON  CALVANI/CD  IRON  •  I IBAC 
MtTAl  SIGNS  AND  'oiSRlAV  fIXTORIS 


The  Uvingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 

Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapeco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Streot  Baltimore,  Md. 


WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 


October  22,  1928 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

PricM  (ivcn  represent  the  lovont  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  sixe,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimor*  SffurM  corrMUd  by  theae  Broken:  tThomms  J.  Meehan  tt  C«.  *Howard  K  Jonei  &  Co. 

Mew  York  yrieea  eerreeted  It  Special  Correspondent,  tin  eolnmn  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

Peeied,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2Vi 


Balto. 


Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medtnm,  No.  2V4~..~~-~~-~— 

SmaU,  No.  2)4 - - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V4 . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . — 

Small,  No.  2% . — 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . .  . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  S.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSI 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  8 


.80 

1.00 


N.  Y. 
tS.66 
t3.65 

ts.co 

t3.66 


18.60 

+8.60 

+3.60 

+3.60 

+3.00 

+8.60 

+8.00 


.65 

.86 


6.00 


In  Sauce,  18  ox....~~.~..~.~~~~.~~.- . 80 

No.  2  .  1-00 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANS+ 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2.... 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2„_......~- 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS: 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS+ — Prices  on  application. 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8—10,  No.  2 . 

16—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whoie,  No.  10 . 

Siiced.  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt — Prices  on  application. 

Standard  Siiced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.70 

6.00 


1.22%  1-30 
6.00  6.26 


I. 36 
7.00 

.96 

4.76 

2.26 

II. 60 
1.60 

8.76 
1.25 
7.00 
1.10 
6.00 

.90 


1.00 

Out 


1.90 

1.60 


1.10 


CORN2 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Ck> . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

fob  Co  •••••■• 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  l.BO 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.62% 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 97% 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.07% 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES+ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10 . . . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

F.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard.  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  3 . 


4.76 

6.00 

1.10 

4.60 

1.10 

4.60 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

1.30 

1.65 


1.10 


1.16 


1.16 

3.60 


1.10 


1.15 

6.10 


1.36  1.36 


1.20 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 


1.06 

6.60 

6.40 

.80 

.90 


1.06 

1.30 

1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centiaaed 


SAUER  KRAUT* 


No.  3  .. 
No.  10 


SPINACH* 
Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Tripie)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Balto-  N.Y. 

1.10 

.90 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

3.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.40 

1.60 

1.45 

1.66 

4.50 

4.90 

1  . 

i  . 

1.30 

.80 

.86 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.36 

.  3.50 

4.26 

.76 

.72% 

.  1.16 

.  1-lK 

.  1.65  . 

.  1.60  . 

.  6.26  . 

.  6.00  . 

.70 

.76 

.67% 

.75 

.97% 

1.06 

.92% 

1.06 

1.4‘6 

Tee 

1.40 

6.00 

5.00 

4.60 

6.00 

..  .60 

.60 

..  3.60 

3.6C 

. 66 

.66 

..  3.00 

3.40 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . .  . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Maryland,  No.  8 . ....... 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.85 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.86 

No.  8  _ 6.26 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Preserved.... - -  - 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2.. 


6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.90 


2.80 

2.76 

8.00 


6.26 

1.76 

1.76 


2.26 

10.76 


No.  10  .  14.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.............»........  ...... 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  13.00 

California  Standard  2%s . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.90  1.80 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . .  2.10  2.06 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . .  2.86 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . . .  1.40  1.60 

No.  8  . . . . 

Extra  Standard  VHiite,  No.  8 .  1.76  1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 .  1.80  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . .  1.40  1.66 

Yellow.  No.  8 _  _  _ 

Ehctra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  1.90  _.... 


1.60 

1.86 

1.76 

13.50 

2.70 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8~ . .  1.86  1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  1.76  — 

Pies,  Unpelied,  No.  8................ _ ....  ... _ 

Peeled  No.  8.... — _ _ _  ....... 

Unpelied.  No.  10 _ 8X6 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water . . 

No.  8  . 

Seconds,  Now  8,  in  wat«r....___...... 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  . 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . '. . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 _ _ _  1.76 

Sliced,  Bhctra  Standard,  No.  2 _ _  ....... 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2......  ....... 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% _ ...  2.60 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  ....._ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . .  „.... 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Elastem  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 


1X0 


6.00 


2.60 

3.26 

8.76 

9.00 


2.60 

2.26 

2.16 

1.96 

2.00 

9.60 

10.00 


Preserved,  No.  _ _ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  o*.  . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz.  . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  IS  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos............„„_„.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . 

6  os.  . . - _ ........ _ _ _ _ 

8  os. _ ... _ 

Selects,  6  oz...........„ . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  l....__............„............ 

Flat,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia,  Fialt,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tail......__..................„ 

SHRIBIP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domeatic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Bastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

14  Oil,  Decorated. 


2.00 

1.10 

2.10 

••••wpe 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

7.00 

10.00 

4.26 

8.60 

14.76 

18.00 

1.10 

1.40 

1.45 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

1.66 

ZZ 

4.20 

.“•••• 

2.26 

1.86 

1.46 

1.46 

1.66 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

8.10 

— 

2.60 

3.50 

2.90 

1.90 

1X6 

4.70 

_ 

2.66 

1.76 

. 

2.60 

1.70 

.  1.86 

1.76 

^  uii,  x^ecoraieo . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

^  Mustard,  Keyless  . . . 

California,  %.  per  ease. . . 

Oval,  No.  1 . . 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s  . . . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 


Out 


+3.76 

+4.60 


+3.76 
+4.80 

_ +8.00 

_ +16.00 

-  +4.60 


_  7.00 

14.00  18.00 

_ U.M 

_  7.00 

_  18.60 

_  6.90 

_  11.76 

,  _  7.00 

_  18.00 
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Boyle  Can 


double  seamers 

if 

EniarQt 


Boyle  Can 


SERVICE 

Our  Seamer  Service  Men  are  Experts 
Our  Chemists  are  Specialists  with 
Canned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  has  Thirty* 
Five  Years  Actual  Experience  in 
Processing 


<  •'nprow# 

Can  D«Mrtm«r 


►  YMrly 

Q*v«  Ou«itty  ana 
'**«"  *0  CuMem«f» 


Boyle  Cans 

QUAUTY 


5>hipping  facilities 

3VEr  0NE*jf'i3n  i'lrr 

Sinitiry  c»ns  MILLION 


proven 

Upholds  This  Fsct 
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their  tomatoes”  as  well  as  other  tomato  canners,  and 
where  the  buyer  got  what  he  thought  was  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  the  canner  also  ielt  that  he  had  driven  a  good 
trade  for  the  goods  as  such. 

Tomato  prices  are  quoted  slightly  easier  this 
Lull  Comes  in  the  Intense  Buying  of  the  Past  Two  week,  but  there  is  a  question  if  they  are  really  lower. 

Weeks _ Tomato  I*rices  Vary  but  Hold  Fairly  You  can’t  choke  a  broker  on  business,  no  matter  how 

pirm _ Corn  Advances _ Peas  Well  fast  the  orders  come,  just  as  long  as  he  can  find  the 

Maintained _ Pumpkin  Is  goods  to  sell ;  but  when  the  demand  falls  off  ever  so 

Wanted _ Spinach  Will  slightly  he  will  try  to  stir  it  up  by  shading  the  prices 

Be  Light.  just  a  little,  a  sort  of  comeon  game.  And  that  is  about 

what  the  present  situation  is.  But  it  would  be  surpris- 
HE  LULL — If  the  canned  foods  market  had  con-  ing  if  the  canned  foods  market  does  not  slip  into  quiet- 
tinued  at  the  breakneck  pace  it  was  going  during  ness  for  a  while.  The  banks  are  not  encouraging  this 
the  past  few  weeks  the  jobbers  would  have  had  sort  of  active  business.  If  the  buyers  now  have  enough 
the  right  to  claim  something  fishy  about  conditions,  to  keep  them  going  for  a  while  the  banks  will  put  the 
because  how  could  there  be  small  packs  if  the  market  breaks  on.  So  there  is  no  cause  for  worry  if  the  to- 
could  keep  itself  supplied  in  face  of  such  heavy  and  mato  market  shows  a  slight  recession,  with  prices 
continuous  buying?  But  precisely  because  there  is  lower.  The  buyers  will  soon  strike  again,  and  when 
nothing  fishy  about  the  canned  foods  situation,  and  be-  they  do  they  will  send  the  prices  higher  than  they  are 
cause  the  packs  are  actually  below  requirements,  the  now.  It  is  unfortunate  for  next  season’s  business  that 
market  has  grown  quiet.  In  plain  parlance,  the  goods  this  is  so,  because  on  the  average  tomato  prices  are 
are  not  there  to  trade  with.  We  do  not  mean  that  plenty  high  enough  now. 

stocks  have  been  com]jletely  exhausted,  except  in  some  This  week  baked  beans  have  gotten  into  the  pic- 

few  items,  like  beets  and  carrots  and  pumpkin  and  ture  and  have  scored  some  advances.  They  had  held 
some  items  of  string  beans,  shoepeg  corn,  etc.,  but  so  steadily  that  it  was  thought  they  had  become  a  fix- 
many  canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  pre-  ture. 

f erring  to  hold  the  little  they  may  have  remaining  for  There  has  been  a  slight  rearrangement  of  lima 

the  better  markets  which  they  anticipate  later  on,  and  bean  prices.  The  smaller  cans  have  advanced  about  5c 
which  it  would  seem  must  come.  You  can’t  have  a  per  dozen,  while  the  No.  10  size  have  declined, 
market  without  goods  offered  and  sold,  and  that  is  why  Corn  prices  are  also  on  the  advance  this  week, 

there  is  now  seen  a  lull  in  market  operations.  And  of  Shoepeg  corn,  of  course,  had  to  be  shoved  up  higher  to 
course  as  soon  as  anything  like  that  is  seen  you  can  al-  make  some  doubting  buyers  believe  that  there  is  none 
ways  count  upon  some  canner  getting  weak-kneed  and  to  be  had,  but  crushed  corn  also  has  improved.  All  over 
letting  his  goods  go  “just  a  little  under  the  market.”  the  country  canned  corn  is  improving  in  tone  and  de- 
If  we  ever  get  to  the  time  when  there  is  one  case  left  mand.  There  was  a  scarmble  to  get  a  share  of  the 
and  one  canner  has  it.  and  he  is  approached  rightly,  he  higher  qualities,  and  this  has  brought  up  the  lower 
will  cut  the  price,  we  fear.  '  grades,  and  is  cleaning  out  the  stocks.  One-dollar  corn 

The  chain  stores,  for  instance,  which  ran  around  is  pretty  general  now  wherever  a  sale  is  sought,  and  if 
this  market  grabbing  at  everything  that  looked  like  a  it  is  so  now  what  chance  is  there  that  prices  will  be 
tomato  of  fair  quality,  suddenly  shifted  operations  to  better  for  the  buyers  later  on? 

the  Arkansas-Missouri  region,  in  the  hope  of  getting  .  Canned  peas  stood  the  report  of  their  year’s  ex- 
some  bargains  out  there  before  the  canners  woke  up.  cesses  better  than  expected.  This  seems  to  have  been 
But  they  found  the  canners  “on  their  jobs,”  and  asking  the  one  item  that  approximated  its  intentions  this  sea- 
full  market  prices;  but  they  moved  some  goods  which  son,  and  that  is  because  it  got  in  ahead  of  the  storms 
were  not  so  good  at  the  going  market  price;  other  and  weather  conditions  which  played  havoc  with  the 
goods  a  little  better  at  a  better  price,  but  most  of  the  other  staples.  And  yet  peas  felt  some  of  this  bad 
goods  of  good  quality  and  at  top  prices.  “They  know  weather,  though  we  have  not  heard  anyone  complain 
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about  it.  Pea  stocks  have  worked  down  to  a  low  ebb 
in  this  market,  and  the  canners  are  not  worried  about 
the  little  surplus  they  now  have.  And  both  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  States  have  full  faith  that  demand  will 
clean  their  decks  long  before  new  pea-packing  time. 
We  predict  a  very  good  feeling  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  next  month,  and  the 
supply  “boys”  are  even  now  sharpending  up  their  lead- 
pencils  for  the  good  orders  they  see  coming.  The  pea 
canners  are  “getting  away”  with  their  good  big  packs, 
and  they  will  try  it  again  next  year. 

As  Thanksgiving  approaches  there  is  real  concern 
about  the  supply  of  canned  pumpkin  for  that  occasion. 
The  crop  was  just  not  there,  and  prices  are  advancing 
and  the  canners  taking  orders  only  “if  packed.”  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  worrying  by  the  canners  to  get  pump¬ 
kin  stock  for  canning.  It  is  out  of  quotation  in  this 
market  and  firming  up  out  west,  if  an  order  can  be  got¬ 
ten  through. 

On  the  other  hand,  sweet  potatoes  are  just  a  little 
easier  in  this  market  this  week.  Down  South  the  can¬ 
ners  have  not  relented  and  are  holding  fast  for  full 
prices.  We  saw  a  sample  this  week  of  “vacuum-pack¬ 
ed”  sweet  potatoes,  and  if  they  were  all  packed  like 
that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  demand. 

Spinach  shows  a  slight  reduction  this  week,  owing 
to  the  packing  of  the  fall  crop.  But  the  weather  has 
been  against  the  crop  for  the  past  month,  being  in¬ 
tensely  dry  and  too  hot.  We  have  had  actual  summer 
weather  this  past  week  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  until  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  then  only  a  trace.  The  canners 
say  the  crop  is  poor  and  the  shippers  taking  it  before 
they  can  get  hold  of  it,  and  that  the  pack  will  be  light. 

Fruits  in  general  have  been  somewhat  quiet  this 
week,  but  with  a  satisfactory  demand  that  has  served 
to  keep  the  market  steady  and  interest  alive. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Continue  to  Buy  General  Line — A  Seller’s  Market. 

Some  Tomato  Canners  Withdrawn — Peas  Steady. 

Corn  Growing  Firmer — Beans  Continue  Going 
Up— Demand  for  Canned  Fruit  Is  Fair. 
Pumpkin  in  Good  Demand — ^Notes 

New  York,  October  18,  1928. 
SELLERS’  MARKET — Distributors  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  market  for  the  general  line  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  in  substantial  volume  this  week.  With 
few  exceptions,  it  is  definitely  a  sellers’  market,  and 
buyers  who  have  been  used  to  submitting  under-the- 
market  bids  when  coming  in  for  supplies  are  receiving 
some  crude  surprises.  In  general  canners  are  in  no  mood 
to  grant  concessions  to  stimulate  sales,  viewing  the 
current  market  position  and  the  outlook  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  with  considerable  firmness.  The  price 
trend  during  current  weeks  has  been  almost  univer¬ 
sally  upward,  and  canners  can  see  nothing  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  position  to  justify  any  change  in  this  sit¬ 
uation.  A  number  of  jobbers  have  been  remiss  in  cov¬ 
ering  their  future  requirements,  and  having  failed  to 
make  their  usual  commitments  earlier  in  the  season, 
are  now  being  forced  to  pay  radically  higher  prices  for 
stocks. 

Tomatoes — With  the  Southern  pack  at  an  end,  the 
market  is  holding  in  firm  position,  with  a  good  volume 
of  business  passing!  On  current  business  quotations 


are  heard  at  65  to  70c  for  Is,  95c  to  $1.00  for  2s,  $1.40 
to  $1.45  for  3s,  and  $4.50  to  $5.00  for  10s.  Some  can¬ 
ners  are  not  offering  in  the  open  market  at  these  fig¬ 
ures,  and  are  more  or  less  withdrawn  entirely  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  higher  market  later  on.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  country  canners  who  are  anxious  to  move  out 
their  packs  before  freezing  weather,  and  some  packers 
are  willing  to  book  prompt  shipment  orders  at  present 
going  prices.  Usually  well-posted  sources  are  talking 
tomato  shortage  for  this  season,  and  buyers  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  cover  as  adequately  as  they  may  in  the  current 
market.  The  market  on  Indiana  packs  has  strength¬ 
ened,  and  is  rather  well  held  at  $1.00  to  $1.05  for  2s, 
$1.45  to  $1.50  for  3s,  and  $5.25  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can- 
neriles. 

Peas — While  no  large-lot  trading  is  reported,  there 
is  a  steady  movement  reported,  and  the  market  appears 
in  steady  hands.  Western  packers  are  quoting  95c  as 
inside  on  standard  quality,  with  a  few  odd  lots  obtain¬ 
able  at  5c  under  this  figure.  Southern  packs,  however, 
have  firmed  up  materially  during  recent  weeks,  with 
$1.00  per  dozen  about  the  inside  on  standard  quality. 
Most  of  the  current  buying  is  on  standard  and  extra 
standard  grades,  distributors  evidently  being  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  the  fancy  siftings. 

Corn — Additional  firmness  has  developed  in  the 
market  for  standard  corn  during  the  week.  Southern 
packers  were  showing  decidedly  strong  views  on  the 
situation,  and  were  holding  firm  at  95c,  with  many  can¬ 
ners  21/2  to  5c  a  dozen  over  this  figure.  Extra  standard 
is  generally  firm  at  $1.10  at  canneries.  Western  pack¬ 
ers  are  quoting  90  to  92i/>c  at  canneries,  an  advance  of 
5  to  71/20  a  dozen  for  the  week.  There  has  been  scat¬ 
tered  buying  of  fancy  corn  during  the  week,  with  the 
market  showing  considerable  strength  and  offerings 
short. 

Beans — Standard  cut  stringless  beans  appear  to 
be  heading  for  the  $1.50  which  characterized  the  peak 
on  old  pack.  Canners  this  week  continue  to  quote  $1.25 
a  dozen,  but  some  offerings  are  reported  at  5  to  10c 
over  this  figure,  indicating  that  canners  are  definitely 
bullish  on  the  article.  Canners’  holdings,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  are  quite  limited,  with  some  of  the  packers 
withholding  additional  offerings,  pending  the  antici¬ 
pated  further  price  increases.  Standard  10s  are  firm 
at  $6.25  per  dozen  cannery. 

Peaches — Although  the  California  peach  crop  ran 
into  larger  totals  than  had  been  looked  for,  the  market 
is  rather  well  held  in  the  face  of  the  larger  supply.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  factors,  it  is  reported,  have  been 
shading  the  opening  price  basis  on  spot  business,  but 
the  Corporation  and  the  other  larger  factors  in  the 
Coast  market  have  been  adhering  firmly  to  the  list 
basis.  Jobbers  appear  to  be  covered  on  their  prompt 
nearby  requirements,  and  trading  in  this  fruit  for  coast 
shipment  has  consequently  slowed  down  somewhat. 

California  Fruit — There  has  been  a  moderate 
amount  of  additional  bookings  in  apricots,  cherries  and 
pears,  and  the  market  appears  steady  to  firm  on  these 
items.  Small  fruits  are  rather  well  sold  up,  and  while 
distributors  are  not  in  the  market  in  a  large  way  for 
additional  stocks,  canners’  holdings  are  light  and  pack¬ 
ers  remain  firm  in  their  price  views. 

Pineapple — Inquiry  for  both  sliced  and  crushed 
grades  is  holding  up  well  on  spot,  and  the  market  is  in 
steady  position.  Distributors  in  this  market  bought 
rather  liberally  at  the  opening  price  basis,  and  thus  are 
covered  on  their  requirements  for  the  season.  Based 
on  current  advices  from  the  Coast,  buyers  who  failed 
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to  cover  on  their  season’s  needs  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  opening. price  basis  to  secure  needed  stocks 
later  on. 

Pumpkin — A  good  demand  is  reported,  and  the 
market  rules  firm.  Western  packers  quote  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  at  90c  for  2s,  $1.10  for  21/2S,  $1.15  to  $1.20  for  3s, 
and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s.  Reports  from  packing  cen¬ 
ters  indicate  that  production  this  season  will  be  light. 

No.  10  Fruits — Jobbers  are  beginning  to  check  up 
on  their  holdings  of  No.  10  fruit,  anticipating  a  general 
upward  movement  on  gallons  later  on  in  the  season. 
There  has  been  some  inquiry  this  week  for  apples,  and 
the  market  appears  steady  to  firm  at  all  points.  No.  10 
berries  and  California  fruits  are  in  firm  position,  and 
are  moving  in  good  volume.  Eastern  berries  and  cher¬ 
ries  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up  during  the  recent 
trading,  and  hold-over  stocks  in  the  hands  of  canners 
are  small. 

Sardines — Reports  from  Eastport  this  week  indi¬ 
cate  an  improvement  in  the  run  of  fish,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  canneries  will  revise  their  plans  for  an  early 
shut-down.  Factories  down  East  are  reported  putting 
up  fish  in  good  volume,  and  current  prospects  indicate 
a  fair  supply  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  packing  season, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  outlook  a  fortnight  ago, 
which  favored  an  early  shut  down  and  scarcity  of  va¬ 
rious  grades.  No  price  changes  are  reported  this  week. 

Salmon — Interest  in  salmon  for  coast  shipment 
has  subsided  considerably  this  week.  There  have  been 
so  many  reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  during  recent 
weeks,  obviously  put  out  more  for  their  effect  upon 
the  market  than  any  other  reason,  that  buyers  have 
grown  a  little  shy  of  salmon.  Most  of  the  distrib¬ 
utors  in  the  local  market  have  sufficient  salmon  on  hand 
or  contracted  for  to  take  care  of  their  prompt  and  near¬ 
by  requirements,  and  are  evidently  detemined  to  wait 
out  the  Coast  market.  There  have  been  no  changes  in 
quotations  on  any  of  the  grades  during  the  week. 

Other  Fish — A  strong  market  for  both  crabmeat 
and  lobster  is  reported,  with  stocks  rather  light  on 
both,  and  prices  well  held.  Shrimp  is  moving  out  in 
good  volume,  with  the  market  steady.  There  have 
been  no  developments  of  general  interest  on  tunafish 
during  the  week.  Oysters  are  also  strong,  with  the 
season  backward. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Demand  Good — Prices  Growing  stronger. 
Tomatoes  Exceed  Expectations — Pea  Pack  Fig¬ 
ure  Cause  Market  to  Hesitate — Corn 
Market  Firm  With  Promise  of  Ad¬ 
vances — ^This  Market  Bare 
of  Pineapples. 

Chicago,  October  18,  1928. 
ARKET  GOOD — The  past  week  has  evidenced 
a  general  undertone  of  healthy  activity  in  va¬ 
rious  items,  especially  in  the  vegetable  line. 
Many  jobbers  who  have  acquired  the  waiting  habit 
over  several  recent  years  continued  too  long  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  could  get  goods  after  they  were  packed 
cheaper  than  on  future  contract,  and  as  a  result  buying 
interest  has  been  good  with  advancing  prices. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  fairly 
healthy  demand  during  the  winter  months,  and  prob¬ 
ably  at  continued  strong  prices. 


Tomatoes — ^Tomatoes  seem  to  have  attained  addi¬ 
tional  strength.  Prices  at  which  actual  sales  have  been 
made  are  substantially  above  the  stretch  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  imagination  which  one  could  have  made  in 
looking  at  the  crop  last  summer.  Standard  No.  2  Indi¬ 
ana  are  quoted  around  $1.05;  extra  standrad,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  No.  3  standard,  $1.45;  No.  3  extra  standard, 
$1.55,  with  few  offerings.  No.  10  tomatoes  have  been 
especially  active,  as  the  manufacturing  trade  has  come 
in  for  their  share  of  them.  It  appears  that  chili  sauce 
and  thousand  island  mayonnaise  makers  use  heavy 
quantities  of  No.  10  tomatoes  when  not  prohibitively 
priced.  Believe  $5.25  factory  is  lowest  at  which  good 
Western  standard  tomatoes  are  now  offered,  with  some 
packers  asking  as  high  as  $5.75.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  report  an  upward  market  on  tomatoes  after  the 
downward  tendency  which  was  registered  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  1927  crop. 

Peas — Demand  continues  healthy  but  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  larger  1928  pack  than  was  anticiipated 
by  some  buyers.  There  has  been  a  little  strain  of  pessi¬ 
mism  voiced  by  some  buyers,  which  has  got  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Buyers  feel  there  will  be  no  pea  famine ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  status  as  shown  does  not  constitute  any 
oversupply,  especially  with  other  vegetables  so  strongly 
on  the  upgrade.  Not  much  change  in  prices  from  pre¬ 
vious  reports. 

Sweet  Corn — The  cheapest  standard  corn  is  quoted 
at  90c.  This  price  seems  firm  to  big  or  little  buyers, 
regardless  of  quantity.  Stock  is  limited  and  many  own¬ 
ers  feel  that  they  will  clean  up  in  a  month  or  six  weeks 
at  present  rate  of  sale.  When  we  remember  how  stand¬ 
ard  corn  went  up  to  $1.45  a  few  years  ago  it  does  not 
take  such  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  expect  more  ad¬ 
vances  on  corn.  The  crop  was  short,  as  evidenced  by 
low  production  per  acre  from  every  canner  with  whom 
we  have  talked.  Extra  standard  com  can  be  secured 
at  $1.00  to  $1.05,  depending  on  how  particular  you  want 
to  grade  it;  fancy  Country  Gentleman  is  being  quoted 
at  $1.15  to  $1.20;  fancy  Bantam,  $1.35.  These  prices 
of  mid-Westera  factories,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

Pumpkin — For  the  first  time  in  many  years  we 
come  into  a  bare  market  on  pumpkin.  This  town  is  so 
bare  that  even  the  finest  hotels  and  cafes  have  been 
unable  to  serve  pumpkin  pie,  regardless  of  price.  New 
crop  is  now  being  produced,  however,  and  the  craving 
for  this  fine  old-fashioned  American  dish  will  again  be 
satisfied.  All  packers  seem  to  have  sold  heavily  up  to 
their  anticipated  capacity,  and  will  not  take  any  more 
business  except  “subject  to  pack”  and  “subject  to  de¬ 
lay,”  etc.  There  is  a  sharp  premium  of  25c  to  50c  dozen 
on  No.  10  for  prompt  delivery,  and  it  would  please 
everybody  to  see  pumpkin  pie  take  its  place  as  an  “ap¬ 
preciated”  item  again  after  the  gross  neglect  it  always 
receives  from  January  until  September  1st  of  each 
year.  Nominally,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana  canners 
are  asking  for  S.  E.  L.  can  heavy  body  pumpkin.  No. 
21/2,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  No.  3,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  No.  10,  $3.50 
to  $3,65 ;  plain  can  pumpkin  scarce,  as  most  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  has  come  to  a  pronounced  preference  for  the 
S.  E.  L.  can,  thus  avoiding  danger  of  blackening  by  con¬ 
tact  with  plain  tin. 

String  Beans — The  threatened  overproduction  for 
1928  did  not  transpire ;  interest  in  beans  is  good  and  of¬ 
ferings  are  few. 

California  Fruits — Buying  continues  steady,  with 
all  but  the  largest  buyers  finding  service  from  local 
holders  who  have  warehouse  stocks  in  line  with  coast 
basis  plus  freight  and  terminal  charge.  Several  fac- 
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tors  have  encouraged  this  sort  of  business  on  California 
fruit.  We  understand  that  a  number  of  shiploads  of 
fruit  are  now  afloat  via  Panama  Canal,  riding  on  the 
bills-of-lading  taken  before  the  freight  advanced  on 
September  29th.  When  those  stocks  arrive  here  there 
will  probably  be  some  activity  and  extra  selling  effort. 
The  jobbers  and  retailers  are  not  overstocked,  however, 
and  with  the  fall  months  ahead  of  us  these  supplies 
afloat  will  not  constitute  an  overstock. 

Death  of  John  A.  Lee — Mr.  Lee,  possibly  the  best- 
known  canned  food  man  in  the  country,  and  who  wrote 
this  column  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
buried  last  Friday.  The  attendance  at  his  funeral  was 
perhaps  the  most  representative  gathering  of  the  craft 
that  has  been  collected  together  for  sometime  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  numbers,  but  because  of  the  cal¬ 
iber  of  those  present.  Practically  all  of  the  large  Chi¬ 
cago  brokerage  firms  were  represented,  also  all  of  the 
large  jobbers,  canners  and  others. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 


Active  Demand  for  Tomatoes — Price  Variance  Usually 

Denotes  Quality  Variance — Few  Offer  Any 
Tomatoes — Chains  Buying  Them. 

No  More  Beans — Canning 
Apples — Meetings  of 
Canners  Resumed. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  18,  1928. 

FATHER — Ideal  October  weather  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  week  throughout  the  entire 
Ozarks.  A  good  general  rainfall,  however, 
would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  rural  districts  at  this 
time. 

Tomato  Packing  Season — The  unusual  dry  weath¬ 
er  throughout  the  entire  month  of  September  made  a 
big  cut  in  the  tonnage  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre  in  the 
late  fields,  from  which  canners  had  expected  a  fair  ton¬ 
nage  yield  of  ripe  fruit.  What  few  canners  have  packed 
any  tomatoes  the  past  two  weeks  report  that  their  cost 
of  packing  was  unusually  high,  due  to  the  light  short 
runs,  and  the  number  of  cans  packed  per  ton.  There 
are  still  some  green  tomatoes  left  on  some  of  these  late 
fields,  but  now  that  the  canning  season  is  over  this 
green  fruit  is  really  of  no  value  to  the  growers. 

Total  Tomato  Pack  for  Season — There  is  no  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  could  add  to  that  which  appeared  in  our 
market  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst. 

Tomato  Sales — The  demand  for  tomatoes  during 
the  past  week  has  continued  active.  However,  the  total 
number  of  cars  sold  during  the  week  was  not  as  great 
as  that  of  the  week  previous.  The  volume  of  sales,  how¬ 
ever,  was  highly  satisfactory,  considering  the  limited 
number  of  cars  of  tomatoes  that  canners  were  holding 
unsold. 

Tomato  Prices — There  were  a  few  cars  of  2s  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  sold  in  our  district  last  week  as  low  as 
90c.  However,  there  were  other  sales  made  of  this  size 
at  95c,  and  some  few  cars  of  extra  good  quality,  suit¬ 
able  for  buyers’  labels,  which  brought  $1.00.  These 
prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
buy  in  the  entire  district  any  straight  cars  of  No.  1 
standard  10  oz.  tomatoes.  Firm  orders  were  declined 


during  the  past  week  at  621/2C,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points, 
simply  because  straight  carlots  were  not  obtainable. 
The  market  price  on  this  size  today  is  621/2  to  65c,  but 
only  small  lots  available  for  shipment  in  cars  with 
other  sizes.  The  nominal  market  price  on  2s  stand¬ 
ards  is  95c  to  $1.00,  and  on  No.  21/2  standards,  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  $1.25;  No.  3  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.40  to 
$1.45;  No.  10  standards,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  These  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Missouri  or  Arkansas  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
find  and  secure  confirmation. 

Tomato  Offerings — There  are  just  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in  the  district,  and 
these  are  almost  exclusively  in  No.  2  cans.  The  odds 
and  ends  in  other  sizes  are  so  limited  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  making  mention  of  same  in  this  market  letter. 
Carload  buyers  of  canned  tomatoes  who  have  failed  to 
cover  for  the  big  end  of  their  requirements  may  have 
to  go  to  some  other  tomato  packing  district  for  their 
supply,  if  they  delay  their  purchase  any  longer. 

Chain  Stores — Some  of  the  large  chain  store  con¬ 
cerns  have  bought  quite  a  few  cars  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Ozarks  during  the  past  week,  every  car  sold  at  canners’ 
full  asking  prices,  ^me  of  these  chain  store  companies, 
however,  have  bought  tomatoes  only  in  a  limited  way, 
showing  conclusively  that  they  will  have  to  come  back 
into  the  market  and  buy  more  "tomatoes  very  soon. 

Green  Beans — We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
buy  any  green  beans  in  any  size  can,  in  any  part  of  the 
Ozark  packing  district.  We  know  of  one  canner  who  is 
holding  one  car  of  No.  2  standard  cut  stringless  green 
beans,  but  the  canner  states  these  are  not  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  indicates  that  said  canner  would  not  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  sell  same  at  $1.10-$1.15  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Canned  Apples — ^The  few  canners  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  who  are  packing  some  No.  10  standard  apples 
from  winter  variety  of  fruit  are  still  running  their  fac¬ 
tories,  but  they  do  not  contemplate  packing  any  surplus 
to  be  carried  for  late  winter  or  spring  business.  The 
market  price  tday  on  No.  10  standard  canned  apples  is 
$3.75  to  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  shipping  points,  and  all 
sales  are  being  made  for  prompt  shipment. 

Blackberries — There  are  just  a  few  straight  cars 
of  No.  2  blackberries  in  first  hands  in  Missouri.  These 
blackberries  are  in  enamel-lined  cans  and  cans  well 
filled,  and  canners’  prices  range  $1.10  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points.  There  is  one  canner  who  might  be  in 
position  to  sell  some  mixed  cars  of  No.  2  blackberries 
along  with  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  say  500  cars  of 
each,  at  probably  $1.15  for  the  blackberries  and  90c  or 
95c  for  the  tomatoes. 

Greens — We  have  no  late  information  in  regard  to 
any  addition  to  the  fall  pack  of  mustard  and  turnip 
greens  since  our  previous  market  letter.  It  is  probable 
that  a  few  cars  might  be  obtainable  for  shipment  from 
Northwest  Arkansas  points  in  No.  2,  No.  21/2  and  No. 
10  sizes.  We  are  unable  to  quote  ruling  market  prices. 

^nners’  Meetings — Canners  contemplate  holding 
meetings  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Ozarks,  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  close  of  October,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  a  general  canners*  meeting  will  be  held  sometime 
in  November,  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  of  tomato 
acreage  for  next  year’s  pack,  the  price  at  which  can¬ 
ners  would  be  willing  to  contract,  and  other  matters  of 
importance  to  the  average  tomato  canner.  In  our  talk 
with  experienced  canners  we  find  they  are  disposed  to 
plan  for  next  year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  so  there  will  be 
no  overproduction,  just  packing  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  the  annual  consumptive  demand. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “‘The  Canning  Trade" 


Hope  for  Big  Shrimp — Pack  So  Far  Very  Poor — Sum¬ 
mer-like  Weather  Not  Helping  Oyster  Business — 
Good  Demand  for  Sweet  Potatoes — Fall  Pack 
of  Beans  Will  Be  Smaller  Than  Expected 
— Turnip  Greens  Pack  Not  Sufficient 
For  the  Demand 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  18,  1928. 

HRIMP — “It  comes  to  those  that  wait,”  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  consoling  phrase  to  those  that  don’t  have 
to  wait  long,  but  to  the  shrimp  packers  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  that  have  been  waiting  weeks 
and  weeks  for  a  strike  of  shrimp  in  these  waters,  it 
has  hardened  them  to  the  point  where  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue  and  a  strike  of  big  shrimp  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  cheer  them  up.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  their  sorrow  may  soon  be  changed  to  joy,  because 
the  report  comes  that  there  was  a  strike  of  large 
shrimp  on  the  Louisiana  coast  this  past  week,  which 
may  mean  that  the  large  shrimp  are  working  this  way 
and  they  will  shortly  hit  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  coasts. 

Speaking  from  a  standpoint  of  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  packing  of  shrimp,  there  has  been  no  shrimp 
packed  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  thus  far  this  sea¬ 
son,  because  the  pack  has  been  moving  along  very  slow 
and  some  of  the  factories  would  have  been  better  off 
if  they  had  shut  down  and  not  operated,  as  they,  have 
received  very  few  shrimp  thus  far  this  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  better  that  the 
shrimp  have  been  scarce,  because  the  majority  of  those 
received  have  been  small,  which  are  not  profitable  in 
large  quantities,  and  an  over-supply  of  small  shrimp 
has  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  market  and  bring 
about  cheap  offerings  of  small  shrimp  in  order  to  move 
them,  which  does  not  do  the  market  on  the  other 
grades  any  good.  There  have  been  some  reports  of 
shrimp  being  offered  at  a  price  lower  than  the  opening 
prices  of  this  season,  but  any  packer  that  is  familiar 
with  the  amount  of  shrimp  canned  in  this  section  thus 
far  this  season  knows  that  the  pack  does  not  justify 
the  offering  under  the  opening  prices,  hence  the  prices 
remain  firm  at  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium 
shrimp  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy  shrimp, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — The  weather  man  has  evidently  over¬ 
looked  that  the  oyster  folk  are  in  business,  because  he 
has  been  dealing  out  nothing  but  summer  weather  here 
for  a  month,  which  has  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
raw  oyster  market.  Fortunately,  it  has  not  the  same 
effect  on  the  canned  oyster  market^  because  the  de¬ 
mand  seems  to  get  heavier  as  the  season  advances,  yet 
there  is  not  much  stock  available.  The  following  are 
the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory :  4-oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ; 
5-oz.  cans,  $1.45  per  dozen;  8-oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen, 
and  10-oz.  cans,  $2.90  per  dozen. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  market  con¬ 
tinues  active  and  the  demand  is  particularly  good  in 
the  South,  where  there  has  been  a  very  short  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes.  The  short  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
makes  the  raw  material  for  canning  very  high,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
Southern  canners  lost  considerable  money  on  them  last 


year,  there  will  be  very  few  sweet  potatoes  packed  in 
this  section  this  season.  However,  there  is  still  a 
small  carry-over  from  last  season’s  pack  that  is  going 
at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  2^/2  cans,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery. 

Fall  Stringless  Beans — The  pack  of  fall  stringless 
beans  is  delayed  about  the  same  way  that  the  spring 
pack  was,  and  it  will  be  shorter  by  larger  proportion. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  were  very  few 
fall  beans  planted  and  many  of  them  that  were  planted 
did  not  do  well,  all  this  will  go  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  the  fall  pack.  If  any  packer  has  beans  from  his  fall 
pack  to  sell,  he  is  keeping  mighty  mum  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  heard  of  no  one  offering  any. 

Turnip  Greens — The  turnip  green  pack  is  about 
over  and  those  that  bought  have  gotten  ’em,  or  most 
likely  will  get  ’em,  and  those  that  have  not  bought  will 
probably  have  to  wait  until  next  spring  to  get  their  or¬ 
ders  filled,  because  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  surplus 
stock  available.  The  prices  are  as  follows:  No.  2  cans, 
$1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No. 
10  cans,  $5.00  per  dozen,  f .  0.  b.  factory. 


NORTHWESTERN  MARKET 

By  '^'Northwestern" 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Pear  Canning  About  Over — Early  Packs  Almost  Com¬ 
plete  Clean  Up  of  Stocks — Large  Pear  Pack  Ap¬ 
parently  All  Sold  Up — Selling  Pumpkin  to  the 
East — The  End  of  the  Year  Promises  to 
Find  Canners’  Stocks  of  All  Kinds 
Exhausted 

Portland,  Ore.,  October  11th,  1928. 

INISHING  UP — At  this  writing  Northwest  can¬ 
ners  are  bringing  to  a  close  their  operations  on 
pears,  and  those  who  pack  apples  are  turning  their 
attention  to  that  item. 

1928  has,  generally  speaking,  been  a  satisfactory 
year  for  Northwest  canners,  and  it  is  believed  that 
those  who  operated  their  business  along  conservative 
lines  have  shown  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 

The  condition  which  Northwest  canners  have 
hoped  and  prayed  for  for  a  number  of  years  has  come 
to  pass,  i.  e.,  almost  complete  clean-up  of  stocks  in  first 
hands  with  buyers  still  trying  to  cover  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  items  which  are  not  now  available. 

The  earlier  items,  such  as  gooseberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries  and  cherries,  are  merely  history,  there 
remaining  at  this  time  only  very  small  lots  upon  which 
holders  have  placed  minimum  prices.  The  one  possible 
exception  is  loganberries,  but  a  survey  of  stocks  in 
packers’  hands  at  this  time  shows  a  surplus  which  can¬ 
ners  will  not  need  to  worry  about.  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  which  uses  large  quantities  of  this  very  fine  berry, 
has  not  yet  come  into  the  market,  and  with  some  trade 
going  on  all  the  time  in  the  domestic  market  loganber¬ 
ries  should  clean  up  during  the  winter. 

Fall  pack  items,  i.  e.,  prunes,  pears  and  blackber¬ 
ries,  are  still  being  packed  at  some  plants.  Regardless 
of  the  extremely  short  crop  of  Italian  prunes,  there 
were  enough  for  canning  purposes.  Due  to  the  short 
crop,  however,  the  prunes  were  extremely  large,  and 
canners  had  difficulty  in  securing  fruit  sufficiently  small 
to  conform  to  the  proper  count  per  can.  The  quality, 
however,  was  excellent. 
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While  no  figures  are  available  at  this  writing,  the 
Northwest  pear  pack  will  be  tremendous,  but  it  appar¬ 
ently  is  all  sold,  and  buyers  who,  realizing  the  pack 
was  to  be  large,  deferred  purchasing,  are  now  trying  to 
cover  their  requirements  with  only  small  stocks  at  high 
prices  available.  No.  2V2  choice  pears  during  the  early 
part  of  the  canning  season  sold  as  low  as  $2.25  per 
dozen,  with  the  market  today  about  $2.65  to  $2.70. 

Northwest  pumpkin,  which  up  to  last  year  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  limited  market  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  found  favor  in  Atlantic  Coast  markets,  and  an  in¬ 
quiry  among  packers  at  this  time  indicates  that  they 
are  practically  sold  out  and  at  fair  prices. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  canners 
will  have  nothing  at  all  to  sell,  and  will  be  in  a  position 
to  enter  into  a  very  healthy  1929  selling  season. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Business  Continues  Good — Stocks  of  Most  Items  Clean¬ 
ing  Up  Earlier  Than  Usual — Salmon  Packs 
Double  Last  Season’s — Salmon  Market 
Firm — Sardine  Pack  Behind  Last 
Year’s — Tuna  Fish  Weak. 

Peach  War  Still  On. 

San  Francisco,  October  18,  1928. 

USINESS  GOOD — A  splendid  business  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Pacific  Coast  canned  products  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done,  with  wholesalers  throughout 
the  country  commenting  on  the  fact  that  canned  foods 
are  going  into  consumption  in  quantities  earlier  than 
usual.  With  the  exception  of  peaches,  which  are  in 
heavy  supply,  and  one  or  two  minor  items  in  the  list, 
prices  are  steadily  gaining  strength  and  packs  are 
cleaning  up.  This  cleaning  up  of  the  season’s  pack  is 
evidencing  itself  much  earlier  than  usual  and  some 
lines  which  are  usually  available  until  well  along  in  the 
spring,  promise  to  be  entirely  out  of  first  hands  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Salmon — Figures  on  the  Alaskan  salmon  pack  are 
commencing  to  get  down  to  a  definite  basis  and  those 
now  being  compiled  will  not  be  far  from  correct.  The 
output  for  the  year  promises  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  1927,  and  rather  above  the  average.  The  pack 
of  reds  is  now  listed  at  more  than  1,900,000  cases,  so 
will  be  not  far  removed  from  the  2,000,000  case  mark, 
while  the  output  of  pinks  is  more  than  2,600,000  cases, 
according  to  the  latest  figures.  The  total  for  the  year, 
so  far,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,700,000  cases,  count¬ 
ing  all  varieties,  with  some  additions  yet  to  be  made. 

In  spite  of  the  size  of  the  pack  the  market  is  firm, 
with  some  lines  well  sold  up.  The  recent  ten  cent  ad¬ 
vance  on  pinks  to  $1.75  slowed  business  down  a  little 
for  a  time,  but  the  new  rate  is  becoming  the  general 
one  and  the  trade  has  accepted  it.  The  usual  rush  to 
secure  stocks  of  reds  is  not  in  evidence  this  year  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  but  business  is  steady,  some 
packers  are  closely  sold  up,  and  the  market  is  firm. 
The  scarcity  and  the  higher  prices  of  meats  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  commencing  to  direct  the  consuming 
demand  toward  canned  fish  and  no  difficulty  is  expected 
in  moving  this  season’s  large  pack.  ’The  short  pack 
of  fish  in  Europe  is  also  having  its  effect  on  the  demand 
for  the  Pacific  coast  product. 


Sardines — ^The  packing  of  sardines  in  California 
is  moving  along  in  a  steady  manner,  but  the  output  is 
slightly  behind  that  of  last  year,  to  a  corresponding 
date.  The  August  and  September  pack  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  556,000  cases,  or  about  120,000 
cases  less  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1927. 
However,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  opening  of  the 
season  was  delayed  a  few  days,  accounting  for  most  of 
the  falling  off.  The  fish  being  taken  are  of  prime 
quality,  being  fat  and  firm. 

Tuna — About  the  only  weak  spot  in  the  Pacific 
coast  fish  market  in  tuna,  several  packers  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  having  cut  prices  on  this  fish. 
Of  course,  white  meat  tuna  is  not  included  in  the  price- 
cutting,  since  the  pack  of  this  fish  has  been  exceedingly 
small.  Probably  not  more  than  two  hundred  tons  of 
white  meat  tuna  has  been  packed  this  season. 

Peach  War — The  fuzz  is  still  flying  in  the  cling 
peach  price  war.  Charges  and  counter  charges  and 
denials  are  filling  the  air,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
controversy  gets  nowhere.  State  officials  have  been 
dragged  into  the  dispute  and  have  made  many  foolish 
statements,  wild  schemes  for  the  protection  of  the 
growers  have  been  advanced,  threats  have  been  made 
and  blame  for  the  situation -has  been  shifted  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Behind  the  scenes  canners  are 
working  energetically  to  get  rid  of  a  pack  last  reported 
at  14,805,299  cases,  with  some  reports  yet  to  come  in, 
and  growers  are  mourning  the  fact  that  payments  to 
them  have  been  on  the  basis  of  but  $20  a  ton,  instead 
of  the  $25  they  demanded  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Canners  are  consoled  with  the  thought  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  have  been  worse,  had  the  entire  crop  been 
packed,  when  the  output  would  have  exceeded  18,00,000 
cases,  while  many  growers  are  frank  to  confess  that 
had  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  been  permitted  to 
take  their  course  the  price  of  canning  peaches  might 
easily  have  been  closer  to  $10  a  ton  than  to  $20,  or  far 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  California  canning  peach  situation  is  much  as 
leaders  in  the  industry  predicted  it  would  be,  as  long 
as  six  years  ago.  During  the  war  period,  and  the  years 
immediately  succeeding,  growers  secured  very  high 
prices  for  fruit  and  enormously  large  plantings  were 
made.  At  that  time  canners  and  others  suggested  mod¬ 
eration  and  pointed  out  the  huge  packs  that  would  be 
made  in  1927,  1928,  1929  and  1930,  when  the  new  acre¬ 
age  would  come  into  bearing,  each  year  showing  an 
increase  in  production,  based  on  bearing  acreage.  In 
other  lines,  notably  in  citrus  fruits,  growers  forestalled 
over-production  and  low  prices  by  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  which  greatly  stimulated  consumption. 
Peach  growers  have  failed  to  form  effective  organiza¬ 
tions  and  have  made  no  effort  to  expand  the  market 
for  their  products,  leaving  this  entirely  to  packers.  In 
Hawaii,  canners  of  pineapple  early  found  it  necessary 
to  grow  their  own  fruit  to  get  needed  supplies,  so  that 
there  it  is  a  case  of  advertising  being  done  by  grower- 
canner.  But  the  fact  remains  that  advertising  was 
done,  and  is  being  done  on  a  large  scale  and  that  the 
demand  has  been  kept  up  to  production,  if  not  a  little 
ahead.  California  has  a  farm  relief  problem  of  its 
own,  but  this  will  not  be  solved  by  electing  this  man 
or  that  man  president,  or  by  any  Governmental  action. 
Farm  relief,  as  far  as  the  California  peach  grower  is 
concerned,  lies  with  the  farmer. 
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CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTOR 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

15  articles.  We  were  very  careful  to  select  in  these  15  articles 
products  of  national  importance,  all  of  which  were  carried  in  all 
the  stores.  We  were  also  careful  not  to  select  articles  that 
were  being  advertised  at  special  prices  at  the  time.  We  did 
not  include  articles  that  are  used  by  some  chains  as  leaders. 
This  is  the  list:  One  large  package  of  pancake  flour,  one  can  of 
milk,  one  package  of  gelatin,  one  package  of  salt,  one  package 
of  laundry  tablets,  one  package  of  laundry  soap,  one  package  of 
gloss  starch,  one  can  of  black  pepper,  one  2-pound  package  of 
cube  sugar,  one  can  of  pork  and  beans,  one  can  of  corn  syrup, 
one  roll  of  toilet  paper,  one  bottle  of  cider  vinegar,  one  can  of 
cleansing  powder,  three  packages  of  gum.  All  of  these  articles 
are  nationally  advertised,  with  the  exception  of  black  pepper, 
and  the  same  brand  and  size  of  each  article  was  purchased  in 
each  store.  We  could  have  selected  items  that  would  have 
shown  a  greater  spread,  but  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
arrive  at  an  actual  and  exact  comparison.  From  the  figures 
thus  obtained,  the  net  saving  of  the  average  chain  over  the 
average  independent  was  $1.97  per  year  to  the  average  Los 
Angeles  family,  based  on  the  average  quantity  of  each  item 
consumed.  The  average  quantity  used  by  the  average  family 
was  secured  by  taking  the  number  of  families  in  Los  Angeles 
and  basing  the  quantities  used  of  each  item  on  the  quantities 
sold  through  various  chains.  In  our  own  stock  of  merchandise, 
these  15  items  represent  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  total 
sales  volume.  Therefore,  figuring  on  this  basis  the  average 
family  in  Los  Angeles  trading  at  chain  stores  saves  $98.50  on 
its  annual  grocery  bill.  These  figures  are  again  verified  by  the 
fact  that  today  the  average  grocery  bill  in  Los  Angeles  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  $650  a  year  per  family,  and  $98.50  is  15.1 
per  cent  of  that  average.  These  calculations  also  coincide  with 
the  national  picture.  They  bear  out  the  figures  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  chain  store  mark-up,  as  against  the  mark-up  used 
by  the  wholesaler-retailer  combination.  In  this  comparison,  the 
wholesaler-retailer  combination  exceeds  the  chain  store  mark-up 
by  nearly  15  per  cent.  Although  some  of  the  statistics  of  neces¬ 
sity  had  to  be  estimated,  yet  all  computations  tend  to  prove 
each  other,  arriving  at  practically  the  same  percentage  in  each 
case.  I  think  the  condition  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  public  than  any  other  metropolitan  district.  I  also 
believe  the  penetration  of  the  chain  into  rural  dstricts  is  raising 
this  average  to  the  rural  customer.  Therefore,  let  us  discount 
the  figures  as  they  stand  50  per  cent,  and  we  may  still  claim 
$49  per  year  as  a  saving  to  the  family  trading  at  a  chain  store. 

Chain  Grocers  Reorganize — With  the  eighth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  in  Mem¬ 
phis  a  short  time  ago,  this  pioneer  chain  store  group  passed 
out  of  existence,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  National  Chain  Store 
Association.  The  membership  of  the  old  ^ocers’  group  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  association,  which  will  also  take  in 
chain  stores  in  other  lines,  operating  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  change  was  made  to  permit  of  the  organization 
of  a  joint  association,  composed  of  chain  store  interests  in  all 
lines,  to  fight  the  growing  anti-chain  store  sentiment  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  dominating  interests  in  the  new 
organization  are  ^ocerymen,  although  other  interests  are  rep¬ 
resented,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
membership  will  be  widened  into  many  other  industries.  Alfred 
H.  Beckmann,  secretary  of  the  chain  grocers’  group  since  its 
organization  eight  years  ago,  has  resigned,  and  no  successor 
has  yet  been  appointed.  Officers  of  the  new  organization  are 
as  follows:  Edward  G.  Yonkers,  president  of  the  Sanitary  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  president;  F.  H.  Massman, 
president  of  the  National  Tea  Company,  Chicago,  first  vice- 
president;  Edward  Dale,  president  of  the  Safeway  Stores,  Los 
Angeles,  second  vice-president;  Harry  Roulston,  president  of 
Thomas  Roulston,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  third  vice-president;  Henry  C. 
Bohack,  Sr.,  president  of  H.  C.  Bohack  Co.,  Brooklyn,  treasurer. 
The  foregoing  comprise  the  executive  committee,  in  addition 
to  F.  E.  Jamison,  president  of  the  Jamison  Grocery  Stores, 
Roanoke;  W.  H.  Albers,  president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company,  Cincinnati;  and  Ward  Melville,  president  of 
the  Melville  Shoe  Company. 

Reorganization  of  the  chain  grocers  group,  it  is  felt,  was 
prompted  by  the  increasing  progress  which  opponents  of  the 
chain  store  system  have  been  making  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  ^  Under  the  old  style  of  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’ 
Association,  the  chain  grocers  found  chain  store  interests  in 
other  lines  reluctant  to  co-operate  with  them  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  chain  systems,  and  some  change  such  as  that 
which  has  just  been  made  was  felt  necessary  to  enable  the  chain 
interests  to  present  a  united  front.  It  is  probable  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  organization  will  include  representative 
chains  in  the  grocery,  drug,  dry  goods,  shoe,  five-and-ten-cent 
store,  and  other  lines,  and  that  its  activities  in  combatting  anti¬ 
chain  propaganda  will  be  considerably  increased. 


Kroger  Still  Expanding — The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  of  Cincinnati  has  obtained  a  two  weeks’  option  on  115 
“Mr.  Bowers  Stores”  in  Memphis,  operated  by  Fly  and  Hobson 
Company.  The  Kroger  Company  has  also  completed  plans  for 
the  purchase  of  Fly  and  Hobson’s  interest  in  2,600  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  South. 

Recent  developments  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kroger  Company 
make  it  evident  that  the  company  is  setting  out  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  build  its  chain  to  formidable  proportions.  While 
officials  of  the  company  have  been  loath  to  discuss  the  scope 
of  the  expansion  plans,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  dominating  the  Kroger  business  have  in  mind  acquisition 
of  sufficient  stores  to  bring  their  company  into  the  front  rank 
of  chains,  with  equality  with  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  the  ultimate  aim. 

Added  operating  economies  are  of  course  possible  through 
consolidation  of  various  chain  groups,  and  the  Kroger  manage¬ 
ment  is  believed  striving  for  the  organization  of  a  nation-wide 
chain  that  will  give  it  prime  facilities  for  the  purchasing  and 
marketing  of  grocery  products  in  huge  volume. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Kroger  expansion  is  that  it 
has  taken  in  chains  from  aggressive  chain  store  executives  who 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  chain  store  busi¬ 
ness,  founding  new  grocery  chain  organizations  and  building 
them  up. 

The  trade  is  watching  the  continuance  of  the  Kroger  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  closest  interest,  particularly  with  respect  to  oft- 
repeated  rumors  that  the  company  intends  to  form  a  combine 
taking  in  either  American  Stores  Company,  First  National 
Stores,  or  both.  Both  of  these  latter  chains  are  themselves  now 
in  the  midst  of  impressive  programs,  and  both  have  repeatedly 
denied  reports  linking  them  with  Kroger.  Notwithstanding 
these  developments,  however,  rumors  linking  the  three  com¬ 
panies  continue  to  be  heard. 

S.  G.  GORSLINE  LEAVES  ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER 

SG.  GORSLINE  announces  that  he  will  sever  his 
connection  as  district  sales  manager  of  Ander- 
•  son-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Company  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31.  Mr.  Gorsline  has  been  with  Anderson-Bam- 
grover  for  nine  years  and  is  well  known  among  the 
canning  trade. 

Mr.  Gorsline  states  that  he  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  research  laboratory  of  the  American  Can  Company 
at  Maywood  on  November  1. 


Convention  Dates 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  22-23,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  3-5,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  apd  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

** Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No,  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
4>^"  in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


I 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weat  Adama  Street 
Chicago. 


1  CRATES 

PACKING  boxes! 

1  Chapman 

&  Dewey 
Company 

Manufacturera 

Lumber  | 

1 1  Memphis, 

Tenn.  j 

II  All  Varietiea  Gum 

and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates.  , 

SMILE  AWHILE 

Therm  ia  a  waving  grace  in  a  aenae  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyeically — and  financially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welcome. 


AN  ECONOMIST 

“Bobby,  your  music  teacher  is  coming — have  you 
washed  your  face  and  hands?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“And  your  ears?” 

“Well,  ma,  I  washed  the  one  that  will  be  next 
to  her.” — Judge. 


AS  GOOD  AS  HIS  WORD 

Mother — Here’s  a  letter  from  our  boy  at  last. 
Father — Has  he  got  a  job  yet? 

Mother — Yes,  he’s  washing  dishes  in  a  restaurant. 
Father — That’s  good.  He  told  us  he  was  gonna 
clean  up  a  million.” 


“How  old  did  you  say  you  were?” 

“I  never  mentioned  my  age;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I’ve  just  reached  twenty-one.” 

“Indeed!  What  detained  you?” — Echo. 


“Well,  Sandy,”  said  the  laird,  “you  are  getting 
very  bent.  Why  don’t  you  stand  up  straight  like  me, 
man  ?” 

“Eh,  mon,  do  you  see  that  field  o’  corn  over  there?” 

“I  do,”  returned  the  laird. 

“A’  w'ell,  ye’ll  notice  that  the  full  heads  hang  down 
and  the  empty  ones  stand  up.” — Baltimore  Trolley 
Topics. 


IT  IS  TO  LAUGH 

“Where  were  you  during  the  sixth  and  seventh 
dances  last  night?” 

“Jack  was  showing  me  some  new  steps.” 

“Were  they  very  hard?” 

“Oh,  no!  We  had  cushions.” — Vassar  Vagabond. 


“My  dear  young  lady,”  said  the  clergyman  in 
grieved  tones  as  he  listened  to  an  extremely  modern 
young  woman  “tear  off”  some  of  the  very  latest  jazz 
on  the  piano,  “have  you  ever  heard  of  the  ‘Ten  Com¬ 
mandments’?” 

“Whistle  a  few  bars,”  said  the  young  lady,  “and  I 
think  I  can  follow  you.” — Exchange. 


A  woman,  observing  a  mule  owned  by  a  colored 
boy,  asked:  “What  do  you  call  your  mule?” 

“Ah  calls  him  Utility,”  responded  the  boy. 

How  did  you  come  to  give  hfm  such  a  name?” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “I’se  been  studyin’  de  animal 
and  readin’  de  papers.  Dat  mule  get  mo’  blame  an’ 
abuse  dan  any  thing  else  in  de  city,  an’  goes  ahead  doin’ 
his  level  best  just  de  same.” — Public  Service. 


The  Smiths  had  started  on  their  vacation. 

“Oh,  George,”  suddenly  shrieked  the  wife,  “I  for¬ 
got  to  turn  off  the  electric  iron.” 

“Nothing  will  burn,”  replied  George.  I  forgot  to 
turn  off  the  shower  bath.” — Public  Service. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  detaUsi 


AUHESIVES.  PASTES  AND  GUMS. 
Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

AD.IUSTE’I.  for  Chain  Darieea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 


Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Rydar  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salm,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  POTte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Btfgen.  N.  J. 
Hinds  *  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Cape.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Caaee,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxee,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machlnee.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Pai>er.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  C.  Jones  A  Co..  Baltimore.  * 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

BuekeU  and  Fails.  MeUl.  See  Enameled  BuckeU. 
BuekeU,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  OIL  Gas,  Gaseline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

BT-PRODUCT8.  MacUnery. 

Edw.  ReanMiurg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS,  Fruita  and  VegeiaUes,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp..  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  ConToyors.  See  Conyeyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  FUlers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACRINKRT. 

Asm  Machine  Co,.  Max.  New  York  City. 

R.  W.  Rliss  A  Co.,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slayeman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

(Mn  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SRAUNG  COMPOUNRS. 

Ams.  Maehine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hanson  Gang.  Maehy.  On,  Cadarhnag.  Wla. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (k>.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines.  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wla. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  .Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continnena. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Joee,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  far  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

(Topper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppee. 
CORKING  MACHINRS. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKKR.F1LLRRS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  flsiewfc  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTRR8. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  MorruL  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

CORN  8HAKBUK 
Ayare  Maehine  Co.,  Islsm,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hnntleg  Mfft.  Oo..  Rrislin.  H.  T. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  Sea  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  (To.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINRS. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw,  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mash. 

URYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers*  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indlana:polis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapnmn  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co,,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


- oua  dose, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies 


FACTORY  TRUfTKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBM  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  (To..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  (To.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohie. 
FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Bexbeurds,  etc. 


Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  (To.,  ^ndusky,  (jhiel  *' 


J. 


Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  (Tom  (Tooker-FUleiu. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^. 


amp 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Josol 
Ayars  Machine  (To..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-(Th^man  (To..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Han^  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wfa. 
Huntl«r  Mfg.  (To.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Pe  He  Lftn^cnkftmp  Co»p  Indiaaftpolit# 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  (To.,  Baltimors. 

Spragnc-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine  Syrup.  See  Syruping  ^ 
FINANCING  AND  WARRHOUSINO. 
Guardian  Wardtonsing  Co.,  (BiIcMe. 

Wakem  A  MeLanghUn,  Inc.,  (Aicagab 
FINISHING  MACHINRS,  Gktaup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Luagsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (Jo..  Ine.,  BaMassrsL 
Spragno-Sells  Corp,  (Alcage. 

Friction  Ttop  Cans.  Ses  Cans.  Tin. 


Fkuit  Oradccs.  Ses  (Bsua.  A  Ovad.  Mc^.,  FMk 
FiuH  Parses.  See  Purina  MasAAM. 
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nUlT  PITTBM  AND  8EKDBK8. 

Hnntler  C«.,  Broeton,  N.  Y- 

Frui?  PreB»e«.  Se#  Cider  Make™  Machinery. 
Gaaeline  FirepoU.  See  Cannery  Snppltea. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfra. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlii^  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robina  *  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Gweratora.  Electric.  See  Motora. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblera,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  x. 

Spmgne-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago.  .  .  . 

G^mon.  Steam.  See  Po^  Plant  ^n|P«^ 
Oravity  Canriera.  See  Carrlera  and  Conveyora. 
Green  Com  Huakera.  See  Cora  Hwker^ 

Green  Pea  Cleanera.  See  Clean,  and 

Hoiating  and  CarrylM  Maehinea.  See  Cranaa. 

Hnllera  and  Vlnera.  Pm 

Huakera  and  Silken.  See  Cora  Huaken. 

INSURANCE.  Cannera'. 

Oannen*  Exchange.  Lanaing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUea.  See  Kettlea.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steanu  . 

P.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ina. 
jprague-SelU  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  JaAetrf. 

P.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  » i  ..j 

K^tlea,  Enameled.  See  Tanka,  Glaaa-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Proceaa. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  ^  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wia 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sona  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co..  In«^.  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zaatrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacnnm. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES.  Miacellaneona. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hanaen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg.  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamae  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co..  CMcago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^a.  etc. 
National  Cannera  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmpera  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANN^^G  MCHY. 
Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Kna:pp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Hasen,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co^  Bristol,  Pa. 

R^ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wk.  i.  r  " 
Chisholm-Rydar  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  M.  Y. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
HunUey  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  ^  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclalr-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sleysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saceharometers  (syrup  teeters).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  Sea  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Cannera’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  Sea  Closing  Machinas. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINntT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pan.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (far  MacUna^ 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Blfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  CaL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettlea.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Braaa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolis. 
Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  TJo.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywboru. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS,  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriflith  Co..  Cardiff.  So.  Wales. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Wto. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  ^g. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers.  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Danch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Siding  Baskets.  See  Baskets, 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Bus 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers.  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Prodnets. 
Wrapping  Maehines,  Can.  Sea  Labeling  MaA 
WTANDOTTR.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Miak. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


- - ATRITE  FOR  PRICES - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801-11  East  Pratt  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Shipment  on  Receipt  of  Order 


Slaysman’s  No.  O.  Double  Seamer 

Inexpensive  -  Reliable 


This  Double  Seamer  will  do  the  same  class 
of  work  as  the  more  costly  machines. 
Especially  adapted  for  double  seaming  tops 
on  filled  cans. 

Weight,  150  lbs. 

Will  receive  cans  up  to  7^  inches  diameter 
by  8  inches  high. 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  6  x  3 
inches. 

Speed,  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  600  r.  p.  m. 


,H.5'4s.-n:?a 


Dependable  Seeds 

.  The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- “QUALITY  PACK - ^ 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  "expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


